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SNOW. 


BY WILLIAM B. GLAZIER. 


Fall thickly on the rose-bush, 
Oh! faintly-falling snow! 

For she is gone who trained its branch, 
And wooed its bud to blow. 


Cover the well-known pathway, 
Ch, damp, December snow ! 
Her step no longer lingers there, 

When stars begin to glow. 


Melt in the rapid river, 
Oh, cold and cheerless snow! 
She sees no more its sudden wave, 
Nor hears its foaming flow. 


Chill every song-bird’s music, 
Oh, silent, sullen snow ! 

I cannot hear her loving voice, 
That lulled me long ago. 


Sleep on the Earth’s broad bosom, 
Oh, weary, winter snow ! 

Its fragrant flowers and blithesome birds 
Should with its loved one go! 


Knickerbocker. 





ONE OF THE SONGS AND HYMNS OF LIFE. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY, 


Upon thy lofty tower, 
O lonely sage, 

Reading at midnight hour 
Heaven’s awful page. 

Thine art can poise the sun 
In balance true, 

And countless worlds that run 
Beyond our view. 

Thou scannest with clear eyes 
The azure cope ; 

To thee the galaxies 
Their secrets ope ; 

Thou know’st the track sublime 
Of every star ; 

Space infinite, and Time, 
Thy problems are. 

O sage, whose mental span 
Thus gmsps the sky, 

How great the soul of man, 
That soars so high! 


But yet thou canst not guess, 
With all thy skill, 
What seas of happiness 
My bosom fill. 
Thou canst not track the woe, 
The hope, the faith, 
That prompt the ebb and flow 
Of my poor breath. 
Outspeeding with thy thought 
The solar ray, 
Thou canst not, knowledge-fraught, 
Discern my way. 
My love—its depth and height, 
Thou canst not sound ; 
Nor of my guilt’s dark night 
Pierce the profound, 
O student of the sky, 
My pride departs ; s 
Words undiscover’d lie 
In both our hearts. 





THE GOLDEN CALF. 
BY G. L, BANKS 


The world may scorn, and the world may laugh 
At him who worships the Golden Calf ; 

But as he has a cure for the wildest jest, 

Who has taken good care to “ feather his nést”— 
Who has thought to himself, *« a golden egg 

Is better than having to borrow or beg ;” 

For say what you will in Life’s sunniest day, 
There's nothing like gold for the world’s highway, 


The world may jeer, and the world may laugh 

At him who worships the Golden Calif , 

But is not 2 guinea, a note in store, 

Better than having the wolf at the door? 

‘Tis gold that brings honour, respect, and friends, 
But want it, and quickly their friendship ends ; 
For say what you will in Life’s stormiest day, 
There’s nothing like gold for te world’s highway 





THE SEA GULL. 


He holdeth not the proud dominion 
Of all air’s wide array ; 
He hath no eagle's powerful pinion, 
Nor skylark’s thrilling lay. 
His snowy wing may not compare 
With the peacock’s varied plumes, 
Yet who would change his power to range 
Where the rolling ocean booms. 
He wings his way midst the dashing spray, 
’ be — wind careering free, 
earlessly sweeping where waves are leaping, 
The wild Bird of the Sea! rene 


His home is in no elm or willow, 
Nor grove by zephyrs fanned ; 
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But the lone rock where breaks the billow 
In fury on the strand. 

He heedeth not the lightning’s flash, 

Nor thunders moaning near ; 

Nor mad commotion in the mighty ocean, 
Nor shipwreck wakes his fear. . 
Proudly he glides o’er the swelling tides, 

With wing of liberty— 
But little caring for man’s despairing, 
The wild Bird of the Sea! 


He sees the wonders of the waves 
In every changing form ; 
The raging hurricane he braves, 
Nor heeds the bursting storm. 
Hail to him! hail! the symbol he 
Of a high and daring mind; 
In selteulinnse and proud defiance, 
He mounts the wayward wind. 
Safe be thy roaming o’er billows foaming, 
Secure thy rock-home be, 
Where storms are sounding and waves rebounding, 
Sweep! wild Bird of the Sea! 





THE MAGIC CRYSTAL. 


vt is the fashion—especially among people of fashion—to point with 

ity to a tale of modern witcheraft, to an advertisement of a child’s 
eat, or to the bond fide certificates of cases from the takers of quack 

icines, and to deplore the ignorance of their inferiors. Delusions, 
however, of the grossest kind are not confined to the illiterate. A cloud 
of depes have ever floated about in the higher regions of society ; while 
it.js quite a mistake to suppose that the refinements and discoveries of 
the nineteenth century have dispersed them. The reign of Queen Vic- 
toria, like that of Elizabeth and of Anne, has its Dr. Dees, and Lillys, 
and Partridges, who are as successful as their precursors in gaining 
roselytes who can pay handsomely. Damsel of high degree, fresh 
om Seantind-aghack with her head more full of sympathy fer the 
heroes and heroines of fashionable novels, and ideas more fixed upon 
love affairs than on any legitimate studies, can easily find out, through 
mysteriously worded advertisements in the Sunday papers, or through 
the ready agency of friends who have already become victims of the 
** science” of astrology and magic, the whereabouts of these awful and 
wonderful beings. “There are a number of styles and classes of them, 
all varying in appearance and mode of operation. There are the old 
women, who, consoled by the glories of their art, repine not at inhabit- 
ing comfortless garrets in the purlieus of the New Cut, Lambeth ; and 
hiding their vocation under the mask of having staylaces or infallible 
cornplaisters to sell, receive more visitors from the fashionable cream 
of Belgravia than from the dross of Bermondsey. Disguises are some- 
times resorted to, and parties of titled ladies have been known to meet, 
and put on the habiliments of ‘‘charwomen,” and to pass themselves 
off as dressmakers. There is an old man with unshayen beard and 
seldom washed face, who lives in more comfortable style with his son, 
in Contuees: (0 Sronred district of the conjarors), who, to kee up 
a arances, +6 ineer.”’ hn engre vue 
om. the oor ; “who casts nativities, ‘and foretells events of the future, 
for three or five shillings, as the appearance of the visitor will warrant 
him in demanding; receives all his votaries sitting at a terribly litter- 
ed table of dirty papers, with a well-smoked clay pipe beside him.— 
Passing to a higher grade, the ‘* agent,” or arranger of matters;, legal, 
uniary, or domestic, only practises the black art for the love he 
ears it and to oblige his friends, but never refuses a few shillings fee, 
out of respect to the interests of the science. Nearly all Ais customers 
are people of title. 

But the most successful of these astrological conjurors is the posses- 
sor of a certain Macic CrysTax; to the surface of which he pretends 
to call up angels, constellations, and heroes of the past, with all of 
whom familiar conversations are held, to the amazement of large par- 
ties of fashionables assembled in elegant saloons. Were the rank and 
numbers of the persons weak enough to be deluded by such exhibitions 
to be divulged, the revelation would not be credited by the sane part 
of the world. The Magic Crystal, during the London season last past, 
became the wonder, the talk, and-—with not a few—the belief. Some 
account of the antecedents of Magic Crystals will not be without in- 
terest :-— 

Those who have passed any time in India, will have become acquainted 
with the use made of round masses of rough hewn polished glass, des- 
ignated Divining Crystals, and bear testimony to the superstitious awe 
with which they are regarded. The High Priest of the Bhuddist and 
Hindoo Temples in former times, when arrayed in the consecrated gar- 
ments for the festivals, had one of these round knobs—about the size of 
a large pendant drop of a chandelier, or the top of a beadle’s staff—sus- 

nded from his neck by a chain of great value, and of dazzling bril- 

iancy. It was through the agency of this crystal that he was supposed 
to hold communion with the spirit or spirits to whom he and his follow- 
ers accorded devotion and made intercessions : and the glass, acting as 
did the famed oracle of Delphi, gave orders and commands, and settled 
all great questions that might be submitted to its spiritual master. The 
priest, although he might be a pattern of purity, and the quintessence 
of all that was good, having, however the sin of being in years, and not 
able perhaps to keep from the spirit inhabiting the crystal all the trans- 
actions of his youth, could not hold direct communication with it; to 
arrange this, a certain number of boys (and sometimes, in some of the 
temples, young damsels) were retained, wno, never having mixed with 
the world, could not be supposed to be in any way contaminated by its 
vices. These alpne were said to be capable of beholding the spirit when 
he chose to make his appearance in the divining glass, and interpreting 
to and fro the questions put, and answers received. Although it was 
not every boy or “seer” to whom was permitted the gift of spiritual 
vision, yet in later times, when divining crystals multiplied, little rag- 
ged boys would run after the passers in the streets and offer to see— 
anything that might be required of them—for an anna, or even a cake 
or swectmeat. In Egypt, the Divining Glass is superseeded by putting 
& blot of thick black fluid into the palm of a boy’s hand, and command- 
ind him to see various people and things, of which practice Lane, in his 
** Modern Egyptians,” gives some curious disclosures. 

Divining mirrors were not confined to the East. Dr. Dee was the 
first English impostor whe vaunted the possession of one of these price- 
less treasures. He had for the “seer” one Kelley, an Irishman, and to 
this doubtless, was attributable the impression that prevailed among the 
astrologers and amateur spirit hunters, that when the spirits conde- 
scends to speak, they always gave speech with a very strong spiceo’ the 
brogue. This ‘‘ beryl,” as it is called, was preserved amongst the 
Strawberry Hill curiosities, and fell under the hammer of George 
Robins at the memorable sale. It proved to be a globe of canuel-coal. 
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In Aubrey’s Miscellaney there is an engraving of another erys- 
tal, and there is with it (as also in other works produced at the 
same yes) many wonderful stories; yet ee arene the 
capabilities of these mirrors, they went out of fashion until the 

ning of the present year. 

This revival and its consequences is like a page out of a silly romance. 
The story, if told by a disinterested historian, would require authen- 
tication as belonging to the year 1850. We therefore turn, by way of 
voucher, to a publication—which on any other occasion, it would re- 
quire an apology to our readers for quoting—called “ Zadkiel’s Alman- 
ac for 1851.” At page 46 of that farrago, after referring to the exis- 
tence of ny Crystals at the present day, the writer says :—* One of 
large size (four inches in diameter) was a few years since brought over 
by a friend of Lady Blessington ; after the sale of whose effects it re- 
cently fell into the hands of a friend of mine ; and, having tested its 
powers, I have resolved ‘on giving my readers an account of this won- 
derful mode of communicating with the spirits ofthe dead. The crys- 
tal is spherical, and has been turned from a large mass of pure rock 
crystal. I have been shown some few others, but, with the exception 
of one shown me by 8.,* they are all much smaller. These are 
said to be consec to the Angels of the planets, and are, therefore, 
far less powerful than Lady Blessington’s Crystal, which, 
crated to the Archangel of the Sun, Michael, may be 
four hours each day, whereas the others can generally be used — 
avery brief space of time ; nor can way potent spirits be called 
them or made to render themselves visible. It will be seen that in 
this large crystal spirits appeared without being ‘ called’, asis usual ; 
and that they give us most important information of the actual exis- 
tence of the soul after death, and of the state in which it exists and 
will exist until the Judgment. They confirm all the great truths of 
Revelation and of the Christian religion ; and they tell us that we 
should take the Holy Scriptures as our guide alone, and not rely on the 
dogmas of any Church, or heed the opinions of any human teachers. 
They aver that Prayer and Praise are essential to salvation, bat that 
forms and ceremonies are not ; and they say that au the spirits, and 
even the highest Angels in Paradise, do pray to God, who is always 
pleased with earnest prayer.” 

It is this sort of blasphemy which, unhappily, makes the most > 
for weak minded people mistake it for religion The mode in w 
this delusion was “ worked,” we learn from a friend who accidentally 
became acquainted with the imposture. He says :— 

“« The first intimation that we received of the revival of this notable 
pisetes of divination was about six months ago, when we were casually 
nformed that the son of a distinguished officer of the _— N 
at that time, frequently, engaged in developing before 
friends, the extraordinary faculty of being able to hold intercourse 
with the world of spirits. Tt was added that the revelations made 
through the medium of this youth were of so wonderful a nature, and 
carried such conviction to the minds of those who listened, that they 
were declared to be the result of more than human power. 

‘«< We made inquiry as to the nature of these revelations, and found— 
as we expected—that they were precisely what might be expected, not 
from a supernatural intelligence, but from a naval young gentleman 
who carried to the ceremony a fair proportion of that iness of be- 
lief in supernatural agency which is, more or less, characteristic of all 


sailors. On ohe subject in general these gallant officers were - 

ative enough, but their specific yearnings—we are forced to 

_ not display any very lofty range. Their questions, instead of turn- 
ng on 


“* Fate, foreknowledge, and free-will,’ 
were limited to inquiries as to the personal appearance of some of our 
distinguished naval Commanders, “a the spirit who communicated his 
replies, through the interposition of the son of a Captain in the Royal 
Navy, must have been somewhat of the chillest capacity if he could not 
have satisfied the ingenuous interlocutor. One specimen of this sort 
may serve for a dozen. 

“** Ask him,’ said Lord ——, for such was the rank of the querist, 
‘ask him to describe Lord Nelson! 

“And, accordingly, the spirit, with an accuracy which was quite 
astonishing—considering that no portrait, bust, or statue of Nelson is 
known to ae a full, true, and particular account of England’s 
hero, describing him as a very thin man, in a cocked-hat, with only 
one eye, one arm, &c.; and the truth of this description was declared 
to be something truly marvellous. 

‘«* What the spirit of Lord Nelsoa said we were not informed, but we 
have no great difficulty in believing that it was to the effect that < Eng- 
land expects every man to do his duty,’ if, indeed, those memorable 
words were not actually used. Something more he might have added 
of an equally astonishing nature, for we have since vered that 
there is a formula in these matters. Whatever it was, his hearers were 
perfectly satisfied, and the fame of this apparition soon got bruited 
abroad amongst the relations and friends of the noble and gallant lord 
already adverted to. 

** Another boy, also the son of a naval officer, about thirteen years 
of age, was a skilfal interpreter; and even if he had not been an agent 
between two worlds, must still have shone forth as something remark- 
able, for one young lady, the daughter of a dignitary in the Church, 
declared that ‘in her conversation with him, upon metaphysical sub- 
jects, she had been particularly struck by the depth and clearness of 
his reasoning!’ The youthful agent had, certainly, the advantage over 
his principals in this respect, their answers being mostly delivered in 
the hazy manner which usnally characterises communications of an 
oracular nature. 

‘*There was, however, on the occasion of a matinée at the retired 
naval officer's, who was and is, the Arch-Priest of this mystery, one 
Spirit who spoke plainly enough, but whose attributes and revelations 
were at once so comic and appalling, that we are almost afraid to trans- 
cribe them; still, for the benefit of our readers, we will venture :— 

** A demand was made that the spirit of a deceased brother of one of 
the querists should be summoned to appear. 

‘« The lieutenant’s son averted his face, and bent over the crystal. 

‘* Presently he said, ‘I see him—he has red, curly hair, and stoops 
a good deal. I can’t exactly see his features, but I think he squints 

‘* This accountof her late brother's personal appearance, though not 
ayer Saenerings satisfied the lady as far as it went; but being, like 

acbeth— 


“ae 





bent to know, 
By the worst means, the worst,’ 


she required further proof of her relative’s identiiy. 
** There was a pause for minute or two, and then the Spirit-seer 
spoke again : ‘ 
*** He has got a scro’l in his hand, which he unfolds; there is this 
inseription on it, in letters of fire: 
*“<«T AM TOM!!! 
We were assured that this sublime revelation was received with a 


*For which his lordship, we are told, paid Zadkiel’s friend £50. 
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of solemn awe, which caused our informant to shake with sup- 
pressed throes of well-bred laughter. z 

« Besides the particular cases of ‘ Tom’ and * Lord Nelson,’ others, 
not a wit less marvellous, have been described, and with perfect good 
faith on the part of the narrators, who could not be reasoned out of 
their absurdity, and who insisted, moreover, that there could be no 
deception in the matter, on occount of the means employed, and the 
evident sincerity of the employés! These means, they said, required 
that the person who looked into the crystal should be perfectly pure ; 
that is to say, a child free from sin (and by no means given to lying, 
as sometimes happens with the best of children), and that the form of 
adjuration used was, ‘Ia nomine Domini,’ &c.; Latin being, as is 
well known, the language which spirits in all denominations, ‘ red, 
black, and grey,’ are most accustomed to. When interrogated after 
this fashion, the spirit, if evil, fled away, howling (inaudibly) ; if good; 
it came, when called, unless particularly engaged in the Sun ; for it 
appears that it is to that planet almost all spirits go when their term 

atory is over.” . s . : 

hus far we are lighted on our amusing way by private information; 
but for more evidence of the balderdash by which educated persons 
are capable of being deluded, we must revert tothe Almanac. Accord- 

to this veracious record, the first spirit who favoured Zadkiel with 
@ visit (it was on the 29th of January last) was Orion, of whom such 
frequent mention is made in the fathers. He is described as “a TALL 
man, with a helmet on, and in armour; a bear on its hind legs near 
him! He is fierce-looking, but has a pleasant smile.” 

Zadkiel indulges the readers of his Almanac with woodcuts of the 
various spirits as they are seid to have appeared in the Crystal. The 
were drawn by one of the seers—a young gentleman having a knac 
with the pencil. The bear ‘‘on his hind legs” does not appear; but 
Orion himself is, in the guis: of a knight, precisely like those theatri- 
cal heroes dear to the eyes of youth, and sold at a “penny plain, and 
twopence coloured.” What renders this portrait quite authentic, is a 
sentence in a letter which our friend showed us, from the author of 
the Almanac to an old retired officer, in which he speaks of the young 
seer and draughtsman, as a recreant, and denounces him for having 
owned that what he had seen in the glass was—nothing. That the 

ts he took, the visions he declared he saw, the answers he pre- 

he heard from the glass, were simply of his own invention. 

That in short he had perpetrated an egregious hoax. A/ter the date 

of the letter in which this is dolorously communicated, the young 

artist’s drawings are published in the Almanac as authentic likenesses 
of what appeared in the extraordinary glass of spirits. 

The eubstence of Orion’s communication is as follows, commencing 
with the caution that what he tells is not to be published “ for the 
first half of this year,” that is to say, till the Almanac is ready. All 
his communications are evidently cepyright. 

He says that the Crystal in which he appears was made in the year 
657 w.c.; that any questions may be asked, ‘‘ except wicked ones ;” 
that the querist ‘“‘cannot always be told;” and that he comes “from 
the atmosphere.” Being out of breath with talking—though he says 
little besides the above—Orion has recourse to the expedient of * letters 
of fire,” which, observes Zadkiel, in a note, ‘* appear written in various 
ways in the Crystal; sometimes on flags, which the Spirits hold up; 
but sometimes they are in print.” In these letters of fire, Orion thus 
counsels the querist: ‘“‘Be merry. Quarrel not. Keep your temper, 
and your children, too. You are a good man, but try to be better. I 
am wanted. Let me go.” 

Besides Orion, there is a spirit whom we never had the advantage of 
hearing of before—his name is Geco He is not quite so clever as 
Orion, or the Egyptian magicians. However we learn from him that 
in the Preadamite era the world did not go round the Sun, which is 
something worth knowing, and would be satisfactory information for 
Dr. Cullen. He also says, that ‘‘ The Babylon mentioned in the Reve- 
lations did not allude to Rome but to London.” 

Without troubling Orion or Gego any further, we turn to a few de- 
ceased celebrities who were at different times summoned into the Crys- 
tal, and hear what they have to tell us. 

Milton relates that the idea of ‘‘ Paradise Lost” was suggested to him 
in a dream, by his guardian angel. Homer was born in Athens, and 
knows Virgil. Tacitus, who is evidently modest, prefers Coesar’s ac- 
count of the Britons to his own, and says that the Druids were “‘stupid 
fellows in general.” Lir Isaac Newton says, that “‘ Electricity is partly 
the cause of the moon’s motions,” and that “ the nature of light will be 
discovered, but not for a ng time.” 

The following specimens of coloquies heard by large parties of ama- 
meee titled, and believing listeners, are copied from the Almanac liter- 
atim :— 

** Are you Pharaoh, that was king of Egypt?—Yes. Where do you 
dwell now ?—In Jupiter. How long have you been there ?—About 
thirty years. Where did you dwell till then ’—In the Atmosphere, and 
was undergoing punishment till then. Were you King of Egypt when 
Moses was there /—Yes, and Aarontoo. Did you build the Peramiae ? 
—Some. Were any bajidi before your time ?—Yes. Do you know how 
long the first was built before Christ >About thrae hundred ears 
after Adam; it was buildingthen. Do you mean that it was built before 
the flood ?—No, it was not finished; the flood destroyed them. What 
was the principal object of them ?—To hold the Kings of Egypt. Were 
there Kings of Egypt so soon after the Creation tom es; that was the 
first country Kings were in. Were you drowned inthe Red Sea?— 
Yes.” 

“On a certain Sunday Alexander the Great ay iy horseback 
—in armour; the horse also in armour, &c. e is undergoing his 

unishment, but looks to be released next Sunday. Deeply regrets 

Clitus, and all the murders he perpetrated. Has seen his father 

once only ; not allowed intercourse with any Spirit till after next Sun- 
day. Amuses himself in fighting his battles over again. ; 

4 another Crystal dialogue, Emmanuel Swedenborg objects to capi- 
tal punishments, and also to paying tithes toclergymen. He volunteers 
information about Sir John Franklin, which Zadkiel says he should 
like to see “for his wife’s sake,” and not at all with any hope of reward 
from the admiralty! ; 

‘«* What do you wish?” asks Swedenborg. What is the best way to 
communicate with him? replies Zadkiel. ‘“ By the natives ; they speak 
to him sometimes.” —Will he be home next summer? ‘ No.”—Why? 
* Because he cannot help himself; he is stopped by ice, but his heart 
does not fail him ; he wants to explore.” —How will he do fer provisions ? 
“He will find bears, dogs, and wd/ves.”—Will he find the passage? 
“No; there is a continent there.” —But there is alsoa passage ? “‘ There 
is one, but he will not find it.” What latitude does it lie in chiefly? 
**T do not know ; good bye.” : 

It appears odd that Swedenborg, who knew so much, did not know 
this; but we learn in another place, that ‘ Spirits do not wel/ under- 
stand abvut latitude and longitude.” Orion seems to have been a trifie 
more explicit, for he places the expedition “to the north-east of Mel- 
ville Island,” where certain young gentlemen of Zadkiel’s acquaintance 
had just killeda bear. The voyagers, we are further told, get “a 
ind of wolves” (to eat) and “a kind of turf full of gas” (perhaps to 


According to the seer Socrates, for he has rather a French taste in 
dress, came forward in this guise: ‘* A tall, middle-aged man, rather 
bald, dressed with striped coarse trowsers, very loose at the top and 
tight near the feet ; a kind of frock, openin the front, and without 
sleeves.’ He is generall re in “ singing praises,” but was not 

uite happy. Like no other Spirits, he is very polite, for when going, 
said, ‘“‘ Many happy returns of your Birthday.” (‘It was,” says 
Zadkiel, ‘* the seer’s thirteenth birthday.”) It was t s young gentle- 
man who proved a traitor, and proclaimed that he had imposed on 
Zadkiel and all his friends. 

It may be objected that the miserable stuff which we have quoted 
must prove its own antidote; but, when we find that its author boasts 
of the scores of thousands which he has sold of his vapid publication, 
and sets forth the example set by the higher classes with the view of 
selling more—an example which always finds a certain namber of imi- 
tators—we hold, that the pernicious tendency of the publication calls 
forexposure. Observe the direct effect of the following paragraph, with 
which Zadkiel sums up the nature of the success he has experienced in 
the course of a few months—the italics are his own :— 

“In concluding this account, I may remark that numerous children have seen 
these visions, some of them the sons and daaghters of persons of high rank; and 
that several adults have also seen visions, one of them a lady of title, another a 
member of one of the highest families in Eugland. It will be easily seon that de- 
licacy prevents my publicly namin individuals; but I can assure you my readers 
that above one hundred ‘A the nobel ity, and several hundreds of other highly res- 

le ladies and gentlemen, have examined this wonderful phenomenon, and 
ve expressed the highest gratification and astonishment.” 

What is likely to be the future career of “children” who have been 
trained to a system of imposture? And what may not be the influence 


u of weak minds, of the opinions expressed by “ hundreds 
of highly respectable ladies and gentlemen,” in acommunity who hold 








** respectability” in so much reverence? If ‘‘ above one hundred of the 
nobility” are not likely to find imitation, amongst their dependents 
alone, why do we see daily the shrewdest, oe are tradesmen of 
London advertising the ‘‘nobility” as encouragers of their professions, 
or purchasers of their wares? The anawer is obvious.—Household 
Words. 


KING LOUIS PHILIPPE AND HIS CIVIL LIST. 


BY THE COUNT DE MONTALIVET, 
FORMERLY INTENDANT-GENERAL OF THE CIVIL LIST TO KING LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


The whole of the public works ordered by the King during the 
eightcen years of his reign, and for the benefit of the crown, required 
an outlay of nearly fifty-three millions and a half of francs. It is 
necessary, however, to divide these expenses, and to distinguish those 
of common maintenance, which may be regarded as essential, from the 
expenditure absolutely optional, which the King was not called upon 
to defray, and which he might adjourn, modify, or altogether suppress, 
according to his wishes. In fact, it is by this that we may at once as- 
certain the extent of his liberality to the state, and the falsehood of 
the calumnies of which he has been the object. 

The total amount of expenditure in the palaces and buildings be- 
longing to the crown may be thus estimated. 








Francs. 
Ordinary maintenance and reparation. ........ 19,800,000 
Works on an extensive scale and optional... ...33,615,000* 
53,415,500 


This latter sum of 33,615,000 francs is one of those which the King 
gave to the state from his Civil List, and there is not one of the items 
included in these amounts, but had for object an improvement or ad- 
dition to the national property, which has in consequence been mate- 
rially benefited in value. Thisis not all. Fromthe funds which the 
King allowed annually for the proper care of museums, &c., the col- 
lections in the various palaces were constantly enriched by a consider- 
able addition of paintings, pieces of sculpture, and other works of art. 
All these became immediately, to employ a legal term, immovable, for 
the seventh article of the law of 1832, relating to the Civil List, stated 
in effect, ‘‘that all the monuments and objects of every kind which 
the King might place in the royal residences at his own expense, 
should remain from that moment the property of the crown.” This 
new increase of the national property entailed upon Louis Philippe 
an additional expense of more than ten millions and a half of francs. 

The parks and gardens also had their share in the extensive and op- 
tional works ordered by the King. Independent of the advances re- 
quired to keep them in order, he devoted more than one million five 
hundred thousand francs to improve and embellish them. 

While alluding to the crown forests, we have to encounter again one 
of the most violent and intolerant calumnies that assailed the monarch 
during the last ten years of his reign. These accusations may be thus 
stated. The employments to which were devoted the two hundred and 
fifty-nine thousand two hundred acres, composing the crown forests, 
illegally enriched the Civil List with a revenue superior to that which 
they were stated to produce. 

The Minister of Finance has been some time occupied in making a 
searching inquiry into this grave charge, and a committee ccmmmenel of 
the most efficient members of the Legislative Assembly, the Privy 
Council, and the Administration of the Finances, is examining at the 

resent time into this matter, under the presidency of an eminent mag- 
istrate. Let us wait the result with confidence, and the triumph of 
tru'h, and confusion of calumniators, will be the more brilliant and 
complete. For the information of those who allow themselves to be 
deafened by violent clamours, and who believe in their hearts that 
King Louis Philippe derived from the crown forests an illegal reve- 
nue, we may state here a simple fact. From 1831 to 1847 the revenue 
of the crown forests has been less by more than eight per cent. than 
that derived from the forests belonging to the state. In 1849, after 
the union of the two, the forests formerly appertainnig to the crown, 
exceeded by a small sum the receipts derived from the ancient state 
forests 

The conclusion tobe deduced from this double fact is most decisive. 
The crown forests have, besides, received from King Louis Philippe, 
considerable improvements ; we will point out the most important, and 
afterwards state the total amount of expenditure connected with them. 
One of the first cares of the King, in 1832, was to interdict the annual 
cuttings, which periodically made such ravages in the woods of Bou- 
logne and Vincennes. This prevention was made absolute in the case 
of the first of these two places of public resort, and partial only in 
the other. The monarch Was accustomed to call these two forests, the 
parks of Paris, and he desired that they should be preserved with the 
greatest care, and considered as under the supervision of royalty. By 
his own personal efforts the wood of Boulogne was made to produce 
twelve hounana francsa year, against, however, an indispensable out- 
lay of thirty-one thousand francs. 

In the whole of the forests, from 1831 to 1848, the King caused to be 


Plentad — tw, -two thousand acres of land, besides nearly three 
thousand five hundred acres taken from tho hunting grounds. It was, 


therefore, as if the King had caused to rise from the soil a new forest, 
of more than twenty-five thousand acres in extent, enriched at his own 
expense, for the future benefit of the nation. It was more than four- 
teen times as large as the wood of Boulogne, and twice that of the 
woods of Senart, Vincennes, and Boulogne united; more than equal 
to the forest of Coucy, and almost as extensive as the whole forest of 
Compiégne. 

The roads of every description, made by the direction of Louis Phi- 
lippe in the crown forests, were altogether admirably effected. The 
modes of piercing the forests, adopted by the King, equally assured 
the comfort of pedestrians, and facilitated cultivatiou. A considera- 
ble number of routes were paved or macaamized at great expense : at 
Compiégne, especially, the King caused paving to be laid to the dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles.t Louis Philippe thus completed, by the 
aid only of the rural populations spread over the surface of six de- 
partments (Seine, Seine and Oise, Seine and Marne, Loiret, Oise, and 
Aisne), great sources of industry, opened at once in every part of the 
crown lands, vo the profit at the same time of the state, and laborious 
poverty. After having covered the forests with new plantations, and 
intersected uhem with roads, it remained still to ensure their preserv- 
ation by a complete system of forest stations, admirably arranged 
throughout. ft 

All these works of amelioration § cost four million one hundred and 
fifty thousand francs. The charge for superintending and keeping them 
in good order exceeded twenty-five millions of francs. || 





* Table of Optional Expenses connected with the Improvement of Crown 
Properties, and defrayed by the King. From the Ist of —, 1831 to the 24th 
February 1848 :— rancs. Cents. 


Miscellaneous Expenses during the last five months of 1830 . 346,875 30 









The Tuileries ..... —_ Seseenerepeeersceseccoccestes 5,291,410 38 
The Louvre ........... bnorenhekebasasececes eoveeen --- 1,507,967 87 
Palais Royal éooe0 @ceceee cece cece coscces o°eecne @ccccee 1,408,667 14 
Versailles, Trianon and dependencies, W ater-works at Ver- 

DEN - os aebsp shes eeasesns bw se se%es ene ececsoonedes 12,118,278 39 
Palace of Compiégne ......-cce-see--eeeeeesees tecocee- 409,510 28 
Palace of St. Cloud and dependencies ..... TTT Ty bcvdee « 4,157,624 54 
Palace of Meudon ....... Subattituansneae iisbetats eb e 557,374 11 
Palace of Fontainbleau and dependencies ......-......-. 3,431,914 68 
Castle of Pau ......... ae ba S0ebnbee erasesdesonace 562899 42 
Chapel of St. Louis near Tunis ............. mabe Saher ° 218,389 56 
Palace of the Elysee Bourbon ..........-...... sPeaneap 30,840 81 
Royal manufactures .... ercces @cecce « 546,870 70 
Divers Buildings ..... occ cc ecccccescccccccce “eeeee «-- 1,592,849 18 
Forest Buildings ...... Pasecc bisescies erecceetseeecese 1,433,622 80 





Total 33,615,095 16 
t It is ineresting to read a general outline of the extent of this immense net- 
work of -oads, effected at the King’s charge, throughout all the crown forests :— 
Ist Category. Total number of forest roads, of every nature, opened, 


enlarged, or improved, .....4........0 tiniabhts Ohh bah oner éo.c08 - 701 
Total length about 680 miles. 
“2nd Category. Number of branch roads, re-made or improved, ..... ee 129 


Total length ab out 117 miles. 
bs all 830 roads, restored and completed upon a total length of nearly 800 
miles ! 


t From 1831 to 1848, the King ordered to be constructed seventeen guard-houses, 

sixty-six forest stations, besides enlarging twenty-one others. This was at an 
a expense of 1,433,000 francs, of which the state will receive all the 
enefit. 


§ We have not thought 1t necessary to enlarge more fully upon the forest works 
ordered by the King; but we cannot abandon this subject without mentioning, at 
least for posterity, the admirable school of Arboriculture aud Sylviculture which 
has been founded in the centre of the wood of Boulogne, by Baron de Schune, for 
sixteen years the zealous ranger of the crown forests. 


|| To the expenses voluntarily incurred by the King for the national interest, we 








Now that we can unite all the sums which compose the amount of 
the Civil List expenditnre upon the national properties, it is easy to 
prove at once the obligations of the state to the King. Independent of 
an expense exceeding one hundred and five millions of francs, and by 
meaus of which Louis Philippe efficiently provided for the maintenance 
and prosperity of the crown domains, he devoted to them in works of 
embellishment and improvement, altogether optional, the sum of forty- 
eight millions seven hundred and seventy thousand francs, which may 
be thus apportioned :— 


TD, - cicntinccnes ceséuceseeses 33,615,000 Francs. 
lela one oe nilineh wu 1,560,000 
Decorations of palaces and galleries of art, .. 10,500,000 
Forests, ..... pigs a» & Bisea in? eee 2,715,000 
Purchases and gifts of lands, ............ aoe 380,000 
48,770,000 


This, then, is the amount which the generosity of Louis Philippe 
gave to the people, when he had the choice and the power to appropri- 
ate it to his own use; and yet fifteen months after the Revolution of 
1848, when popular excitement was subsiding, and when the state 
ought to have been fully aware of the legacy left to it by the King, it 
even caused a mortgage to be laid upon the private property of the 
monarch of bygaty Ave millions of francs, to guarantee the supposed 
injury which the King had inflicted upon the properties of the state! 
An ebedience was thus yielded to the suggestions of parliamentary 
tactics, which assumed to themselves a cleverness they did not 
Public opinion, unfortunately, does not always take into account the 
reasons for such subtleties, nor concern itself to discover their truth 
or falsehood; and when it sees the first functionaries of the state, pro- 
claiming by a solemn decision, that the monarch so often accused of 
wasting the resources of France, has had it in his power to apprepriate 
them to his own benefit, it commences by believing the fact. Later, 
those even who favoured this belief, without sharing in its propagation, 
will lose all power to destroy it, and they will fiad the punishment ofa 
first weakness, in the want of influence to cy)unteract what they will 
then know to be false. 

Louis Philippe did not so much feel the evil as the injury which was 
done to him, and yet the generosity of his disposition removed the bitter- 
ness he might justly have indulgedin. ‘* They seem desirous of prov- 
ey a he wrote to me mpen this subject, ‘‘ that I regret all the money 
I have expended in embellishing and augmenting the national proper- 
ties; but they give themselves useless trouble, for they will never suc- 
ceed inmaking me repent of the good I have done them )”’ 

For us, who have duties to perform, not to ourselves, but to the mem- 
ory of the —— Sovereign, we will face his calumniators, and tell 
them,—You have accused Louis Philippe of cunning and disloyalty. 
His correspondence of the most intimate character has been his reply. 
— You have styled him selfish and avaricious. His solicitude to relieve 
distress, and his prodigal munificence to several of your own friends, 
have answered you.—You have accused King Louis Phiti pe of covet- 
ousness on the dotation questions. He has vindicated himself in the 
Councils of his Government, and proved himself a constitutional Sov- 
ereign, by not permitting his interests as the father of a family, to in- 
terfere with its public duties.—You have stated that the King wasted 
the resources of the country, and he has replied by gratuitously giving 
to the State forty-eight millions and a half of francs, which your 
friends seized in 1848, on behalf of the Republic! 

The King observed to me in 1847, ‘* It is nothing to be attacked ; the 
evil is to remain undefended!” These words contain the fatal principle 
which influenced and agitated all his reign, and resume the history of 
his difficulties, and the prediction of his last day. The party which fa- 
voured the royalty of July, had arisen from an opposition of fifteen 
years. Notwithstanding his remarkable abilities, Louis Philippe could 
never succeed in attaching it to his Government. Exposed to the in- 
cessant attacks of calumny, he had also to undergo the habitual and 
caustic criticisms of these even who professed to him personally the 
most favourable and devoted sentiments. The Parisians cried, ‘‘ Reform 
fur ever!” without being hostile to him; and the day following that on 
which their indifference and undutiful conduct had rendered the revo- 
lution inevitable,they might have been heard complaining of having 
been abandoned by the Monarch whom they pretended to have loved! 
Thus fortified in its most secret lurking places, by auxiliaries upon 
whom it ought not to have relied, calumny spread its poison far and 
wide, and success could not fail to ensue. The first sentiment felt by 
the intelligent friends of their.cpuntry and their King, was grief more 
than surprise. 

As we have before stated, it was chiefly with regard to his private af- 
fairs, that the King found himself exposed, almost without defence, to 
every kind of hostility. In this attack, more immediately direct and 
violent, he was only sustained by a small number of his political parti- 
zans. The most part of them, on the contrary, seemed to seek in the 
liberty of language against himself, a kind of popula r compensation for 
the support they were often obliged to give totheGo vernment. Invol- 
untarily allied to calumny, this evil go of criticism penetrated even 
into the palace of the Tuileries. Whilst without, the King’s enemies 
accused him of hoarding and incessantly amassing money,—within, 
friends blamed him for expending without prudence, and for the simple 
satisfaction of gratifying particular tastes. We have no need of add- 
ing, that the extensive additions and improvements ordered by the 
Monarch in the royal residences, were especially condemned. ‘The 
King,” it was said, “sacrificed everything to the passion of building. 
Fontaine (the King’s architect) ruins Louis Philippe; and all his debts 
and difficulties are occasioned by this.” These various expressions of 
the same idea, were resumed in other terms, vulgar but energetic,— 
“The King is too fond of the trowel.” I have often heard Louis Phi- 
lippe discuss this epigram ; but he bore the accusation with more resig- 
nation than all the others. 

*‘Tam in too good company not to take my share,” he said to me one 
day; ‘“‘ St. Louis, Francis the First, Henry the Fourth, Louis the Four- 
teenth, and Napoleon, all liked the trowel too much. And who is bet- 
tér acquainted with it than myself? My trowel, which they consider so 
indefatigable and prodigal, is not capable of restoring all the monaments 
erected by them. Besides, this passion is a good fault in a Piiace, and 
if he is condemned in consequence to the ridicule of idle persons, he is 
well consoled by the benedictions of all those who are maintained by 
these works!” 

The King, always so ready to reply, and so sensitive to contradiction, 
seemed almost to take a p‘easure in this reproach of some of his friends. 
He did not even take the trouble to avail himself of a fact, simple and 
well authenticated, that during his reign he had bestowed in encour- 
agements to art, the cultivation of letters, and in charity, more than 
three times the sum he had expended at the same time, upon the resto- 
rations of the palaces and national monuments. To love the arts, 
Louis Philippe had only to have recourse to the souvenirs and the tastes 
of all his life. When a child he had received lessons from David.* 
While under proscription, he had taught drawing at Richeneau. As 
the father of a family, he had nurtured and encouraged by study, that 
love for the arts which has distinguished all his children, and especially 
one of his daughters, whose genius was remarkable. When Duke of 
Orleans, he had received in his galleries, the works of all the great 
masters of the time, and he had supported by an efficacious patronage 
the painter of the tri-colored flag. He was then naturally induced to 
seek in these pursuits a delightful relief from the cares and labours of a 
perilous royalty. 

During the five months’ residence-which the King made every winter 
at the Tuileries, a portion of every day seemed to belong by right of cus- 
tom to an inspection of the picture galleries at the Louvre. 

It is not, however, the case, that Louis Philippe had regulated hours 
for all his various occupations. His character, a singular mixture of 
ardour and perseverance, would ill have bent itself to the absolute dis- 
cipline of a rigid exactitude. If he commenced anything, he liked to 

arsue it to the end, without measuring the time it might occupy. 
owever, there were certain general habits which distinguished his 
life. Thus, his mornings were devoted to family matters and private 
interests ; these were the hours when he received the Intendant Gener- 
al of the Civil List, the Administrators of the Crown Domains, and the 
Crown Architect, M- Fontaine. In these morning conferences the King 
did not so much discuss the works then in progress, as those which were 
contemplated for the future. Sometimes Pm. projects led to warm ar- 
uments, which often commenced with these words, “I will have it 
one ;” but which terminated in most cases by the Monarch exclaiming, 





may add the gift of nearly eight acres of land from the park of Neuilly, for the con- 
struction of fortifications, and which may be estimated at two hundred thousand 
francs value; besides the acquisition of various lands and servitudes by the state 
from the personal property of Louis Philippe of the value at least of one hundred 
and eighty thousand frances. 

* When Duke de Chartres, the King had received lessons in drawing from Car- 
montelle and Bardin, who instructed him under the superintendence of David 





who was always present. 
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ll do it!” The splendid ideas of the King most 
PLL for obstacle in the straightened and invincible limits of 


his budget. ani ided 
es took their place, and Louis Philippe presided at 
a Soenall — , or transacted business with his Ministers. Towards 
pe = o'clock, when the orders of the day of the Legislative Chambers 
tailed the members of the Cabinet to the Luxembourg or Bourbon 
ace, the King, seated at his desk, signed warrants, examined in to 
rious papers, or occupied himself in that intimate correspondence, 
a publication of which by the Revolution of 1848, has so deservedly 
increased his renown. Then at the hour of four, when the Louvre was 
left to solitade and silence, Louis Philippe, who had waited the signal 
ith impatience, would hasten there, and seek in its galleries, a dis- 
traction from the cares of state. This employment of the afternoon 
was varied from time to time by journeys to Versailles, St Cloud, or 
Neuilly, and more rarely by audiences. To complete this account of 
the social habits of the King, we may add, that every evening, except 
Tuesday and Friday «which for the two last years had been devoted 
to family reunions alone), the apartments of the Tuileries were thrown 
open to ambassadors, members of the two chambers, and public func- 
tionaries. From eight o’clock to half past ten in the evening, the Kin 
would engage in conversation with visitors, always apon serious an 
ubjects. ‘ 
ee half en ten Louis Philippe retired to his study, and there, amidst 
the silence and isolation of the first hours of the night, he profited by 
the only moments he could call his own ; aad it was then he reflected 
upon the important matters submitted to his examination during the 
day, and upon the grave affairs of the moment. This work, always 
prolonged and quitted with regret, was often interrupted by the en- 
trance of the Queen or Madame Adelaide, who would urge him to sus- 
nd such severe mental labour, and retire to rest. Generally, at one 
or two o’clock in the morning the King would take some repose but 
only ‘to recommence the next day the same toilsome course of life. _ 

As we have stated, at four o'clock in the afternoon, the door which 
separates the Louvre from the Tuileries would open to the almost daily 
visit of the King. It might be called the barrier placed between the 

litical domain and the kingdom of the arts. 

As soon as Louis Philippe entered the galleries, he seemed to breathe 
more freely, and he delivered himself to the full enjoyment of his 
feelings. Each of these visits occasioned, or resolved, a question of 
art, and his presence always assured to a painter or sculptor a com- 
mand for works, which yave encouragement, and was a source of hope 
to many. At this hour of serious leisure, the royal visitor, after a per- 
gonal examination of the productions around him, would give his opin- 
jons and advice to the artists, and thus associate himself with works, 
which, sooner or later, would be purchased for the palaces. 


—— 


THE DOG AND DEER 


OF THE FORTY-SECOND REGIMENT. 





Many of our Edinburgh citizens will remember a beautiful deer 
which, many years ago, accompanied the Forty-Second Highlandezs, 
and how thousands in Princes Street were wont to admire the stately 
step, the proud and haughty toss of the antlers, and the mild, and we 
may almost say benignant, eye of this singularly-placed animal. Few 
persons, however, thought of inquiring into the history of this denizen 
of the hills, or how it came to pass that an animal naturally shy to an 
extraordinary degree, should have been so tamed as to take evident de- 
light in military array, and the martial music of a Highland regiment. 
Still fewer, immersed in their city life, were acquainted with the amaz- 
ing swiftness, the keen scent, and the daring bravery of the stag; 
whose qualities, indeed, might be taken as a type of those of the dis- 
tinguished regiment to which it became attached. The French could 
abide the charge of our cavalry ; they had some sort of understanding 
of such a mode of warfare; indeed, to do them justice, they were both 
skilful and brave in the use and knowledge of arms. But the deadly 
charge of the Highlanders was a puzzler both to their science and cour- 
age, and they could by no effort face the forests of cold steel—the brist- 
ling bayonets of the kilted clans. Among these regiments none suffered 
more—excepting, perhaps, the Ninety-Second—than the regiment 
which afterwards adopted the deer asa living memorial of their moun- 
tain fastnesses ; and a dog likewise, which became attached to, and for 
years accompanied, the same regiment, may be supposed to symbol the 
fidelity so strikingly characteristic of the Highlanders. 

Both the animals adopted by the regiment made their appearance in 
the ranks about the year 1832 at St. Ema,in Malta. The deer was pre- 
sented by a friend of one of the officers, and the dog belonged originally 
to an officer in the navy, who happened todine at the mess. The latter 
animal, from that very night, formed a strong attachment for the offi- 
cers and men of the Forty-Second; no commands or enticements could 
induce him to quit the corporate object of his affection, and his master 
at length, yielding toa determination he could not conquer, presented 
the animal, which was of the noble Newfoundland breed, to the regi- 

ment. ‘The attachment very soon became mutual, and thereafter the 
dog would follow no one who did not wear the uniform and belong to 
the corps. The men subscribed a trifle each, with which a handsome 
collar was provided for their friend, inscribed “ Regimental Dog, Forty- 
Second Royal Highlanders.” They gave him the name of “ Peter,” and 
it was a strange and notable day in the calendar of the soldiers when 
Peter and the deer, who were strongly atteched to each other, did not 
rae. on parade. Peter, it may be supposed, was a great frequenter 
of the cook-house, where a luxurious bone, together with a pat on the 
head, and a word or two of recognition, was bis daily dole from the 
cooks—with one exception. When thts churlish person officiated, Peter 
was frequently obliged to retire minus his rations, and sometimes even 
with blows instead—a kind of treatment which he could by no means 
reconcile with the respect due to him as the faithful adherent of so dis- 
tinguished a corps. At any time when Peter happened to meet the de- 
linquent, he was seen just to give a look over his head and a wag with 
his tail, and walk off, as much as to say, ‘‘I have a crow to pluck with 
you.” By and by the season of bathing parades came round, and he 
used to accompany the soldiers in the mornings in such recreations, 
and was generally the first to take the water, and the last to leave it: 
he wished to see all safe. He knew his own power in this element, as 
well as his enemy’s power out of it; and it was with a savage joy 
he saw one day the churlish cook trust himself to the waves. Peter in- 
stantly swam towards him, and pulled him down under the water, and 
would doubtless have drowned him, had not some of the soldiers come 
to the rescue. A still more curious exercise of his instinct is related of 
his residence at Fort Neuf in Malta, which is situated to the north of 
Corfu, and the entrance to which is a subterranean passage of consider- 
able length. Beyond the mouth of this cavern Peter was in the habit 
of ranging to the distance of thirty-two feet, and as the hour of recall 
approached, would there sit with eyes intent and ears erect waiting the 
return of the soldiers. When the trumpet sounded, he showed evidences 
of some excitement and anxiety; and at the last note went at once to 
the right-about, and, as fast as his legs could carry him, made for the 
entrance, and was in afew seconds in the interior of the fort. The rea- 
son he went no farther than the thirty-two feet was apparently a con- 
Sclousness that he had no pass, without which the men, he observed, 
were not permitted to exceed the boundary! That Peter actually un- 
derstood this regulation was firmly believed both by the non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers. 

The police at Malta, especially at Corfu, are very particular with re- 
—_ to dogs in warm weather. They may be seen almost daily going 
about with carts, on which are set up wooden skreens garnished with 
hooks, such as butchers use for suspending meat; and it is no uncom- 
mon thing to see from nine to a dozen canine corpses suspended from these 
hooks. Peter, it may be imagined, had a great horror of this ghastly 
show; and indeed he made many narrow escapes from the dog-hang- 
men. The regimental collar, however, was put on him, and every pre- 
caution used by the men to prevent his being destroyed. He was still 
allowed to go at large, but was always observed to look with a suspi- 
cious and uneasy eye at the death-cart. 

Both the dog and the deer preferred to abide by the head of the regi- 
ment in and out of quarters. They always remained with the band. 
The men composing the band have quuseelis quarters apart from the 
other soldiers, this being more convenient for their musical stu- 
dies and practice. Peter, although he would follow any of the sol- 
diers in their Highland dress out of doors, generally preferred the 
quarters of the band; and should one-half or a part of the regiment 
be stationed at one place, and the other at another, whenever they 
Separated on the road to their respective quarters, Peter would give a 
Wistful look from one to the other, but invariably follow the party 
which was accompanied by the band. The same was the case with the 
Stag. He likewise took up his quarters with the band, and followed 
closely behind them on the march. This individual was in the habit of 
going into the rooms of his friends for a biscuit, of which he was very 











fond; but if the article had received the contamination of the men’s 
breath, he would at once reject it. Experiments were tried by con- 
cealing the biscuit that had been breathed upon, and then presentin 
it as a fresh one; but the instinct of the deer was not to be deceived. 
Latterly, this animal became extremely irritable, and if a stranger at- 
tempted to pass between the band and the main body of the regiment, 
he attacked the offender with his antlers The combativeness ef Peter 
was mingled in a remarkable manner with prudence. Being once at- 
tacked by a mastiff of greatly superior size and strength, he fled for 
upwa~’; of a mile before his enemy, till he came to his own ground at 
the cucrance of the fort; he then turned to bay and gave his adversary 
effectual battle. 

One day in 1834, while the deer was grazing and eating herbs on the 
top of Fort Neuf, situated to the north of Corfu, a cat in the vicinity, 
startled perhaps by the appearance of the animal, bristled up as puss 
does to a dog. On this slight alarm the deer was seized with a sudden 

anic, and with one bound sprung over the precipice—a height of two 

undred feet—and was killed on the spot. It was remarkable that its 
friend the dog, although not immediately on the spot, rushed to the 
battlements instantly, and barked and yelled most piteously. The 
death of Peter, which occurred in 1837, was also of a tragical kind. 
He chanced to snar! at an officer (who had ill-used him previously) on 
his entrance into Edinburgh Castle, of which the two-legged creature 
took advantage, and ordered him to be shot. This was accordingly 
done; and so poor Peter, in the inexorable course of military law, fell 
by the arms of the men who had so long been his kind comrades, and 
who continne to lament him to this hour.—Chambers. 





THE HISTORY AND MYSTERY 
OF THE GLASS-HOUSE. 


Many attempts have been made to produce a material resembling 
glass that should possess the quality of malleability, and respectable 
evidence is not wanting of authorities who believed in its possibility, 
and who are said to have gone very near to its accomplishment. An 
Arabian writer tells us that malleable glass was known te the Egypt- 
ians ; but we must come closer to our own times for more explicit and sa- 
tisfactory testimony. Descartes thought it was ov to impart mal- 
leability to glass, and Boyle is reported to have held the same opinion. 
But these are only speculative notions, of no further value than to 
justify the prosecution of experiments. Borrichius, a Danish physi- 
cian of the seventeenth century, details an experiment by which he ob- 
tained a malleable salt, which led him to conclude that as glass is for 
the most part only a mixture of salt and sand, he saw no reason, why 
it should not be rendered pliant. The defect of his logic is obvious ; 
but, setting that aside, the fallacy is practically demonstrated by his 
inability to get beyond the salt. Borrichius also thought that the Ro- 
man who made the vase for Tiberius may have successfully used anti- 
mony as his principal ingredient. Such suppositions, however, are 
idle in an experimental science which furnishes you at once with the 
means of putting their truth or falsehood tothe test. Taere is a sub- 
stance known to modern chemistry, /una cornea, a solution of silver, 
which resembles horn or glass, is transparent, easily put into fusion, 
and is capable of bearing the hammer. Kunkel thought it was possible 
to produce a composition with a glassy exterior that should possess the 
ductile quality; but neither of these help us towards an answer to 
Aristotle’s question. Upon a review of the whole problem, and of 
every thing that has been said and done in the way of experiment and 
conjecture, we are afraid we must leave it where we found it. The 
malleability of glass is still a secret. 

Dismissing history and theory, we will now step into the Glass-House 
itself where the practical work of converting sand into goblets, vases, 
mirrors and window-panes is going forward with acelerity and accu- 
racy of handand foal that cannot fail to excite wonder and admiration 
As the whole agency employed is that of heat, the interior of the man- 
ufactory consists of furnaces specially constructed for the progressive 
processes to which the material is subjected before it is sent out per- 
tected for use. Look round this extensive area, where you see num- 
bers of men in their skirt-sleeves, with aprons before them, and various 
implements in their hands, which they exercise with extraordinary 
rapidity, and you will soon understand how the glittering wonders of 
glass are produced. Of these furnaces there are three kinds, the first 
called the calcar, the second the working furnace, and the third the 
annealing oven, or ier. 

The calcar, built in the form of an oven, is used for the calcination 
of the materials, preliminary to their fusion and vitrification. This 
process is of the utmost importance :—it expels all moisture and car- 
bonic acid gas, the presence of which would hazard the destruction of 
the = in the subsequent stages of the manufacture, while it 
effects a chemical union between the salt, sand and metallic oxides, 
which is essential to prevent the alkali from fusing and volatilizing, 
and to ensure the vitrification of the sand in the heat of the working 
furnace to which the whole of the materials are to be afterwards. 
submitted. 

The working furnace, which is round and generally built in the pro- 
portion of three yards in diameter to two in height, is divided into 
three parts, each of which is vaulted. The lower part, made in the 
form of a crown, contains the fire, which is never put out. Ranged 
round the circumference inside are the glass-pots or crucibles, in which 


the frit, or calcined materie/, is placed to be melted ; and from several 
holes in the arch vf ohne cruwn veiow Issues @ constant flame which, 


enveloping the crucibles, accomplishes the process of melting. Round 
the exterior of the furnace you perceive a series of holes or mouths, 
these are called occas from the Italian, and it is through them the frit 
is served into the crucibles and taken out when melted. The vol- 
ume of heat is here so intense, that the boccas are provided with 
moveable collars or covers, generally composed of lute and brick, to 
screen the eyes of the workmen who stand outside in recesses formed 
for the purpose in the projections of the masonry. The severest part 
of the work arises when any of the pots, or crucibles, happen to become 
cracked or worn cut, in which case the bocca must be entirely unco- 
vered, the defective pot taken out with iron hooks and forks, and a 
new one substituted in its place through the flames by the hands of the 
workman. In order to enable him thus literally to work in the fire, 
he is protected by a garment made of skins in the shape of a pantaloon, 
and heavily saturated with water This strange garment completely 
cavete him from head to foot, all except his eyes which are defended by 
glasses. 

The material being now melted is fashioned into the desired forms by 
the hands of the workmen while itis yet hot, and then placed to cool 
gradually in the third furnace, or annealing oven called the /ier. This 
oven is a long low chamber heated at one end, and furnished with move- 
able iron trays or pans, called frai:hes (from the French), upon which 
the various articles are set down, and finally removed, when they are 
sufficieutly cold, through an openingjwhich communicates with the sar o- 
sel, or room where the finished articles are kept. 

The intensity of the fire requires that the furnaces and crucibles, 
should be constructed of materials the least fusible in their nature, and 
the best calculated to resist the violent and incessant action of heat; or 
the manufacturer will incur the most serious losses and delays from 
casuilties which, even after the most careful and costly outlay, cannot 
be always averted. The crucibles especially demand attention in this 
respect, in consequence of the solvent property of some of the materials 
which are melted in them. These crucibles are deep pots, varying in 
size according to the extent or objects of the manufacture; and some 
notion may be formed of the importance attached to them from the fact 
that they are not unfrequently made large enough to contain individ- 
ually no less than a ton weight of glass. Great skill and care are re- 
quisite in their structure so as to adapt them to the temperature in 
which their qualities are to be tested; and even with the utmost atten- 
tion that can be bestowed upon them they are often found to break soon 
after they are exposed tothe furnace, by which heavy losses are entailed 
upon the manufacturer. Nor is this the only point which must be con- 
sidered. The size of the crucible should bear a proportionate relation 
to that of the furnace, or one of two consequences, equally to be avoided, 
willensue; either that there will be a waste of fuel if the crucibles are 
too sinall, or an inadequate heat, if they are too large. 

We have now before us the three principal processes,—the calcination, 
by which the materials are prepared in the first instence,—the meltin 
down of these materials into glass in the great working furnace, an 
the annealing of the finished article after it has been fashioned by the 
workmen. These processes are broad and simple; but that part of the 
manufacture which is, probably, most calculated to surprise the unin- 
itiated is the manner ia which the red-hot mass of glass as itis taken 
out of the crucible is instantly, so to speak, shaped into form by the 
dexterous hands and practised eyes of ones men whom you see standing 
about at tables and stools, twisting long iron rods called pontils, blow- 
ing through pipes, and performing mysterious evolutions with scissors, 
pronged sticks, compasses, and other instruments, with a rapidity that 
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baffles the most vigilant observer. From the infinite diversity of ob- 
jects into which glass is thus moulded, it must be obvious that ar- 
tificers embrace a variety of curious details which it is im te 
enter upon here; but a pee at some of them will enable the reader to 
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form a general notion of the curious manipulations upon which they are 
so actively employed. 

The initial movement of the glass-blower is to dip a hollow iron rod 
or tube, about five feet long, through the bocca, into one of the cruci- 
bles containing the melted glass. Having collected at the end of the 
tube a sufficient quantity of material for the article he is about to fashion 
—a drinking: glass, finger-glass, jug, or whatever it may be (which re- 
quires, perhaps, two or three dips according to the quantity he wants) 
he withdraws the tube, and holds it perpendicularly for a few seconds 
with the heated mass downwards, till the fluid drops and —— by 
its own momentum beyond the end of the tube. He then quickly raises 
it, and rolls it on a smooth horizontal plate till it acquires a cylindrical 
form. When he has got it into this shape, he applies his mouth to the 
opposite end of the tube, and blows into the heated mass which swiftly 
becomes distended intoa sphere. But as the globe thus obtained is not 
rendered ong per thin for this purpose by a single blowing, he reheats 
it by holding it within the furnace, and then blows again, repeating the 
operation till he brings it to a desiderated size and consistency. Thus 
a te he swings it in the air like a pendulum, or twirls it round 
and round rapidly, according to the elongated or eircular form he re- 
quires, the molten particles obeying the tendency of the force and mo- 
tion employed. ° 

Having advanced to this stage, and the mass being ready for fashion- 
ing, a new instrument is brought to bear upon it. This is a small 
solid, round iron rod, called the pontil, upon one end of which a lesser 
portion of material has been collected by another workman, and this 
portion being applied to the extremity of the globe already formed 
rapidly adheres to it. The whole is now detached from the tube, or 
blow pipe, by simply damping the point of contact which causes the 
glass to crack, so that a stroke upon the tube separates it safely, leaving 
a small hole in the globe where the tube had originally entered. 

By this time the temperature of the mass has cooled down, and it 
becomes necessary to reheat it, which is done as before. The artificer 
next seats himself on a stool with elevated arms, upon which he rests 
the pontil, which he grasps and twirls with his left hand, having thus 
a@ command over the red-hot glass with his right hand, in which he 
holds a small iron instrument, called a procello, consisting of two blades 
with an elastic bow, similar to a sugar-tongs. With this little instr u- 
ment the whole work of fashioning is performed, and as it must be comple- 
ted while the glass is yet ductile (having always, however, the power of 
re-heating it when necessary), the process is effected with wondrous 
celerity. By the aid of the procello he enlarges or contracts the mass, 
which he adapts to its motions with his left hand, and where any shape- 
less excrescences appear he instantly cuts them off with a pair of scis- 
sors as easily as if they were so much lace or cotton. And thus, almost 
in less time than it has occupied us in the description,’ articles of the 
most exquisite form and delicacy are created by the art-magic of these 
Vulcans of the glass-furnace. , ? 

That which chiefly excites astonishment and admiration in the spec- 
tator is the ease and security with which a material so fragile is cut, 
joined, twirled, pressed out and contracted, by the hands of the work- 
man. Long practice alone can ensure the requisite certainty and 
quickness of manipulation, and the eye must be highly educated to its 
work before it can achieve off-hand, and, by a sort of accomplished 
instinct, the beautiful shapes which are thus rapidly produced. 

The moment the article is finished it is detached from the pontil and 
dropped into a bed of ashes, from whence it is removed while it is yet 
hot, by a pronged stick or wooden shovel, to the tray, to be deposited 
in the annealing oven where it is gradually cooled. ; 

In making crown-glass, which is used for windows, a slight alteration 
in the process is observed. When the globe is prepared as before, at 
the end of the tube, it is flattened at its extremity by pressure against 
a plain surface; the new material at the end of the pontil is then at- 
tached to the flattened side, and the whole mass detached from the tube, 
leaving a circular hole at the point of separation. The mass is now 
twirled round and round, at first slowly, then more quickly, till its di- 
ameter, obeying the centrifugal force, becomes wider and wider, the 
hole expanding in proportion. At last, as the motion increases in ve- 
locity, the doubled portion suddenly bursts open, the whole forming a 
plain disc of uniform density throughout, except at the spot in the 
centre where the pontil is attached to it, and where there is accumula- 
ted that small lump which is vulgarly called a bull’s eye. The most 
surprising incident in this process is the bursting open of the flattened 
globe, a circumstance which would shiver the entire mass if it were not 
kept up at a certain heat. : ; 

The mode of casting plate glass presents a remarkable illustration of 
the skilful adaptation of means to ends. When the glass is melted in 
the crucible, a portion of it is transferred to a smaller crucible, called 
a cuvette, which contains the exact quantity requisite for the sizeof the 
plate about to be formed. The cuvette is then raised by means of a 
crane, and lifted over a casting table. These tables have smooth me- 
tallic surfaces which are carefully ground and polished, and wiped per- 
fectly clean, and heated before they are used. Formerly they were 
made of copper, but the British Plate Glass Company have found that 
iron slabs answer the purpose better. The table used by them is fifteen 
4vve ivug, nine feet wide, and six inches thick, and weighs fourteen tons. 
For the convenience of moving it to the annealing ovens it is placed upon 
castors. The cuvette being swung over the casting table, is gradually 
turned over, and a flood of molten glass is poured out upon the surface, 
and prevented from running off by ribs of metal. As soon as it is en- 
tirely discharged, a large hollow copper cylinder is rolled over the fluid 
spreading it into a sheet of equal breadth and thickness. When the 
glass is sufficiently cool to bear removal it is slipped into the annealing 
oven, where it is placed in a horizontal position,* great care having 
been taken to exclude the external air, it being indis nsable to the 
pony a Ags these plates that the process of cooling should be regular and 
gradual. 

No less than twenty workmen are engaged in these operations, and 
during the whole time the apartment is kept perfectly still, lest a mo- 
tion of any kind should set the air in motion, the slightest disturbance 
of the surface of the plate being calculated to impair its value. ‘* The 
spectacle of such a vast body of melted glass,” observes Mr. Parks, 
‘* poured at once from an immense crucible, on a metallic table of great 
magnitude, is truly grand; and the variety of colours which the plate 
exhibits immediately after the roller has passed over it, renders this an 
— more splendid and interesting than can possibly be describ- 


To attempt the briefest outline of the vast number of objects that are 
composed of glass, and the variety of processes to which the material is 
subjected in their production, would carry us far beyond the limits 
within which we are unavoidably confined. Even the most trifling ar- 
ticles of daily use, pend very simple in their formation, involve 
many elaborate details. Take a watch for example. The history from 
the furnace to the workshop, of those parts of a watch which are com- 
posed of glass, is full of curious particulars. The watch-glass maker 
exercises a function distinct from any of those we have hitherto been 
considering. He receives from the blower an accurate hollow globe of 
glass, measuring eight inches in diameter, and weighing exactly twelve 
ounces, which is the guarantee at once of the regularity and thinness 
of the material. Upon the surface of this globe the watch-glass maker 
traces with a piece of heated wire, sometimes with a tobacco pipe, as 
many circles of the size he requires as theglobe will yield, and wetting 
the lines while they are yet warm, they instantly crack, and the cir- 
cles are at once separated. He finds the edges rough, but that is got 
rid of by trimming them with a pair of scissors. The circles thus ob- 
tained are deficient, however, in the necessary convexity ; he accord- 
ingly reheats them, and, with an. instrument in each hand, beats or 
moulds them into the precise form desired, muchin the same manner as 
a dairy-maid, with her wooden spoons beats a pat of butter into shape. 
The edges are now ground off, and the watch-glass is complete. 1e 
preparation of the dial, which is composed of opaque white glass, ordi- 
narily known as enamel, is a much more complicated work, involvin 
several minute processes and a larger expenditure of time. Upon bo 
sides of a thin plate of slightly convex copper,.bored with holes for the 
key, and the houriand minute hands, is spread with a spatula a coat of 
pounded glass which has gone through several stages of solution and 
purification before it is ready for application n the management 
of this operation, and the absorption of any moisture that may linger in 
the enamel, considerable care and delicacy of hand are necessary. As 
soon as the dial-plate is perfectly dried it is put into the furnace to be 
heated gradually. These processes of firing and enamelling must be 
repeated altogether three times before the work is finished ; after which 





* In this respect plate-glass is treated differently from crown and broad glass, 
which is always placed on edge in the annealing furnace. 
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the lines and divisions for the hours and minutes are marked upon the 
eurface by a totally different process. We have here merely touched 
the pal points in the formation of dial-plates ; the details are too 
complex for enumeration. 

If we find in such articies as these the employment of numerous che- 
mical agencies, special tools, and peculiar manipulation, we may easily 
give credit tothe greater wonders that remain to be developed in more 
costly processes ; such as the composition of artificial gems, of the pastes 
that are made to resemble diamonds and pearls, amethysts, emeralds, 
and precious stones of all colours and degrees of brilliancy, beads, bulbs, 
striped tubes, and a hundred other fanciful toys and ornaments; the 
formation sf lens and eye-glasses; the colouring of glass for various 
purposes; and the arts of staining and painting, silvering, gilding, 
cutting, engraving and etching, each of which hasits own mysteries, and 
has been prosecuted in different ages by different means. When it is 
said that some of these arts are lost, the fact must be taken in a re- 
stricted sense, as merely implying that certain chemical combinations 
formerly in use are unknown to us; but the same arts are still prac- 
tised by other means It is a peculiarity in the manufacture of glass 
that almost every establishment has its own receipts, and, consequently, 
its own secrets. Even in the materials employed in the first process of 
calcination—not to speak of subsequent working processes—there is an 
infinite diversity of choice in the ingredients and the proportions in 
which they are combined ; and such is the jealousy of the great manu- 
facturers ting these matters, thet they never admit visitors into 
their establishments except under the seal of the strictest confidence.* 
It is not surprising, therefore, that while the elementary principles of 
the art have descended to us, particular combinations and processes 
should have died with their discoverers, or be still kept shut up in the 
manufactories where they are successfully practised. 

The art of silvering glass, although sufficiently easy in itself, pre- 
sents in its results one of the most brilliant and valuable of the many 
uses to which glass is applied. The substance which has been found 
best to the purpose is mercury, but being unavailable alone 
in its fluid state, it is made to adhere by the aid of partial amalgama- 
tion. A smooth slab of wood or stone, fixed on a pivot, by which it 
may be raised or depressed, open at the top and protected on the other 
three sides by a ledge, is first prepared. This slab is covered tightly 
with grey paper, over which is spread a thin sheet of tinfoil. The 
mercury is then poured upon the tinfoil; and lastly, the glass plate to 
be silvered is slidden carefully over the mercury, carrying away its 
surface, in order to remove any dust or oxide that may lie upon it, but 
never touching the tinfoil he plate is then allowed to drop on the 
tinfoil, when it is covered with a thick flannel, and loaded from time 
to time with heavy weights. It remainsin this position for an entire 
day, and is then taken from the frame and covered with a soft amalgam 
of tin and mercury. At the end of a few days when the amalgam has 
become hardened, your mirror is ready for the drawing-room. It is 
obvious that these operations, although simple in themselves, demand 
the poe accuracy and caution in the manipulation. 

8 , however, is resorted to for other purposes than that of 
making looking-glasses. Thrown in at the back of coloured goblets, 
vases, and esticks, and other objects of use and embellishment, it 

juces the most beautiful and lustrous effects. Several experiments 

ave been made in this way, but the most remarkable and successful 

of them all is the recent improvement, for which we are indebted to 

Mr. Hale Thomson, and which is equally entitled to admiration for 
its beauty and durability. 

Mr. Hale Thomson’s process is perfectly distinct from one which 
was pro some years ago, and afterwards abandoned ; differing 
alike in its means and results. It is purely chemical. By the aban- 
doned process, a silver deposit was obtained through the agency of 
certain costly oils, the oil of cloves and oil of cassia; but this deposit 
was contaminated by resinous substances, the products of the altered 
essential oil, and the contraction of this resinous admixture drew the 
silver with which it was incorporated into isolated patches, at the 
same time totally discolouring it, and destroying its reflective property, 
which even while the silver was fresh, essed little brilliancy and 
was darkened by a semi-metallic blackish shade. 

By Mr. Thomson’s process the deposit is pure silver, precipitated 
from a solution of that metal by the agency of Aa haed g saccharine 
solutions. This deposit has the colour and reflective lustre of the 
original metal; and so far a great advance was made. But as the 

was liable to wear off and tarnish from the action of the atmo- 

sphere and continued handling, as we see in the plated goods of Bir- 
am, @ novelty was introduced into the formation of the articles 
themselves | Bae the quality of durability was added to that of in- 
creased brilliancy. To secure the silvering against the deterioration 
to which it was ere hitherto liable, the vessels to be silvered are 
blown of a double substance of glass throughout, with an intervening 
oe between, and the silver is deposited on the two interior surfaces, 
which are then hermetically sealed up, every necessary provision be- 
ing made for the usage of the vessels, and the vicissitudes of tempera- 


Colourless glass vessels thus constructed present the appearance 
within and without of being composed of pure silver, so perfectly does 


the a t solidity and brill of the metallic reflecti f' 
Seiet thn wus icion that we ore lsoking upon a PPalispureue-testeoamce coke 


It most nearly resembles silver workmanship that has come fresh out 
of the hands of the workman ; and as neither time nor use can impair 


its htness, it never acquires the dimness and dignity of aspect 
which plate assumes in the progress of wear. These vessels possess 
the ecdtnary advantages of en united with the apparent solidity of 


silver, and constitute the only known form of silver manufacture (under 
a disguise) which cannot tarnish and does not require cleaning. 

When the glass is cut the brilliancy of the effect is heightened, and 
the soft floating character of the lights is broken up into countless 
scintillations. On the other hand by grinding the glass surface the 
reflection is dispersed, and the appearances of frosted silver and the deli- 
cate lustre of the pearl are produced. With coloured glass, a wide 
scale of metallic hues is obtained. These dazzling tints may be com- 
a to the plumage of the humming birds and the wing cases of the 

uprestide and other tropical beetles. Indeed there is not one of the 

us metallic tints with which the insect and feathered kingdoms 
are adorned that may not be closely copied by this process. . 

Where the glass is stained yellow, the appearance of gold is very 
successfully imitated; deeper shades communicate the a eee of 
bronze; and by se colouring and staining, and by flashing 
the colourless glass with thin layers of various colours and cutting the 
latter away in devices, and endless variety of combined and contrasted 
effects of singular beauty and novelty are obtained. These combina- 
tions are com with due attention to chromatic harmony and pro- 
portion ; and in adapting the vessels themselves to objects of orna- 
ment or use @ proper is observed to purity of form. 

The purposes of luxury and utility to which this novel process has 
been embrace every article of table and toilet service to 
Map rr is applicable : inkstands, paper weights, paper knives, pen 
trays, lamp pedestals, candelabra, candlesticks, salt cellars, knife rests, 
mustard pots, sugar basins, butter coolers, smelling bottles, flower 
vases, &c. ; and, for interior decoration, door-knobs, finger-plates, 

» panels, and chandeliers, being, as Professor Donaldson ob- 
serves, ‘* a new element in the hands of the architect.” For moresque 
decorations after the manner of the Alhambra, and similar examples 
in the Eastern style, this discovery is onaty adapted, cvercoming 
the want of ent brilliancy in the materials of construction from 
which so many modern attempts in that direction have failed. Nor is 
its value bounded by the useful-elegancies of art-manufacture, since it 
is equally applicable to objects of more practical utility, such as sur- 
geons’ s 2, and railway and qather reflectors. Constructed of sil- 
vered glass, these articles have a brilliancy beyond that of any other 
known reflectors, in addition to the esronenepe of durability, and of 
age Se further cleaning than occasional wiping with a dusting- 
cloth or is there any limit to the dimensions pf the objects whic 
may be silvered except the limit of the dimensions to which glass can 
be blown ; nor can these limits be said to apply strictly to this manu- 
facture, for articles may be composed of separate pieces, and a 
vase, for example, thirty inches in height and of proportionate capacity 
and strength, may be thus constructed, which could not be fashioned by 
the mere process of blowing. Spheres of glass of all diameters and 
capacities, up to forty gallons, are formed and silvered in this way ; 
and so great is their power of reflection that the entire details of a 
large apartment are caught upon them with surprising minuteness and 





* To such an extent has this jealousy been carried, that many adroit expedients 
have been employed to mislead and bafile curiosity. Hence the infinite variety of 
receipts for the production of different sorts of glass that have been launched upon 
the public, a vast number of which have been got up expressly for the purpose of 
deceiving and misdirecting the inquirer. To this circumstance may be referred 
the remarkable contradictions and inconsistencies that may be detected in all trea- 
tises on the subject. , 


clearness of definition, and in that amusing 
liar to spherical substances Another qua y of this silvered glass is 
that, in whatever shape it may be fashioned, it contributes beyond any 
other known material to the effect of artificial illumination, reflecting 
back unimpaired nearly the whole of the light that falls upon it. 

We have gone into these details because the invention belongs to our 
own time, and more than any other exhibits at an advantage the pro- 
gress we are making in this important art. To what uses glass may 
ultimately be rendered subservient it is impossible to predicate. Specu- 
lation on such a subject would be rash and idle. e see at this mo- 
ment a Palace of Glass, of gigantic proportions, rearing itself in one of 
our parks with a rapidity that leaves more solid architecture at an in- 
calculable distance behind. Under its transparent roof and within its 
brittle walls, ina few months will be coliected specimens of the skill 
and industry of every civilized country in the world ; and we are as- 
sured that fragile as the material is which is destined to enclose these 
treasures of human ingenuity neither the winter’s storm nor the sum- 
mer’s heat can affect it. The experiment has been already sufficiently 
tested in the colossal conservatories of the Duke of Devonshire to justif. 
our implicit confidence in that statement ; and should it prove that this 
mighty monument of glass is as capable of resisting external influences 
as a Temple of Stone or Brass, we may fairly exult over it as the most 
marvellous of all the productions of the vast and varied Exhibition to 
which it is dedicated. Cast in pieces of equal dimensions throughout, 
it has been erected in a few weeks, and can be taken down in a still 
shorter space of time, to be set up again, if it should be so decided, else- 
where. The facility of its construction is a matter that commands al- 
most as much astonishment and admiration as the elements of which it 
iscomposed. The old scriptural warning against building our houses 
on sand is here curiously inverted by a house that is literally built of 
sand ; and when the wonder shall have grown old and familiar to us, 
there is no saying to what a. as yet undreamed of, this adap- 
tive material may not be applied with equal success, and a still wider 
range of domestic utility. 

he interest naturally attaching to the subject of glass at the pre- 
sent moment, has induced us to place these details of its history and 
manufacture before the public. But, circumscribed by the obligations 
to which all periodicals must submit, we have confined ourselves to a 
neral and hasty survey of the more salient features of the inquiry. 
here remains to be explored a mass of matter, to which we may pos- 
sibly return on some future occasion. 


tive which is pecu- 





CHRISTMAS IN THE NAVY 


If there be any fire, above all fires, in which one ought to be able to 
see pleasant ‘‘ figures,”’ it is a Christmas fire. SoI will just plant my- 
self opposite my log, and look for some pleasant images of memory, to 
recal Christmas at sea. 

‘* Lash up hammocks!” The pipe of the boatswain’s mate thrills 
shrilly through the lower deck some winter morning, at four o’clock. 
You begin to be rman aware that you are an officer in Her Majes- 
ty’s service once more ; that you belong to the “ Bustard;” and that 
you have got the morning watch. Of the last fact, the quartermaster 
makes you most thoroughly aware, by routing away at the “ nettles” 
of your hammock (very much likea boy routing outa blackbird’s nest) ; 
and so does the young gentieman you are to relieve, who having called 
the lieutenant of the next watch, glides alongside you, and says, “* Be 
quick up, Charley. I’m very sleepy.” 

**Ts it cold?” 

** Infernally !” 

You temporise for five minutes. You think about Lord Nelson. At 
last you hear “ Watch to muster!” You have to muster that watch. 
Out you jump, fling yourself into blanket trousers and a tremendous 
coat, and run up on deck. The watch are gathering aft ; the quarter- 
master brings a lantern; you produce your watch-bill, and commence 
calling ever the names. If you are a man of idle habits, your watch- 
bill is probably in an incorrect state. 

Among the main-top-men you come to the name ‘‘ Tomkins.”’ “* Tom- 
kins!’ youcry. No answer. ‘ Tomkins!” (with indignation). A 
voice answers *‘ Dead.” There is & kind of solemnity about that, which 
touches you rather poetically. But the lieutenant of your watch is 
affected it in a more homely way, and indulges in a growl. How- 
ever, a man’s watch-bills, and quarter-bilis, and division lists, can’t 
be always right. I remember that my friend Childers, of the “ Rhi- 
noceros,” who had no division-list at all, used to bring up a copy of 
‘** Thomson’s Seasons,” which looked rather like one, and by judicious- 
ly asking the men what their names were, first, and then roaring them 
out, afterwards, rubbed on very well. 

You glance round the ship. The rigging is glittering with icicles, 
and looks like a tremendous chandelier. @ suppose you to be at an- 
chor somewhere. Halifax is a very good place for a winter scene,—a 
very hospitable place, and capital quarters for salmon. Or, what do 
you say to Athens? It sounds too warm for a jolly Christmas; but, in 
reality, it is sometimes terribly cold. There is a wind that comes down 
from Russia as biting and peremptory as an ukase. 

But at present we are in the ‘‘ Bustard.” She was a line-of-battle 
ship; andI will tell you, first, how they pass Christmas in a line-of-bat- 





ree The “ Bustard” was a credit to the profession; for she could 


UP at omee, dirant] after hed, d » 
paired above twice in four years ! We bad ¥ very ey a. 


in her, at anchor, in Vourla Bay, near the entrance of the Gulf of 
Smyrna. We had been looking after “* British interests” in Smyrna, 
that autumn, and had protected two balls, a masquerade, and several 
dinners at the consul’s. 

‘* It’s getting near Christmas,” said the lieutenant of the watch to me 
after he had set the men to work holystoning, that morning. 

** Very true, Sir,” I said, as if he had made a striking observation. 

** Are you cold, Mr. Topples ?” 

“Very, sir,” I answered; for my 

* Blue-veined feet unsandalled were,’ 


like Geraldine’s, in ‘Christabel.’ They always made us keep the mor- 
ning watch barefoot in that precious ‘* Bustard.” 

‘‘Ah, you'd better walk about, then. Just lift that hammock cloth 
over me,” said the lieutenant, composing himself in the nettings. 
Thank you.” 

There was considerable discussion in the “‘ Bustard,” how Christmas 
should be kept that year. Should the ward-room ask the gun-room and 
Captain to dinner? or the Captainask them? The last was impossible. 
Captain Barbell expected every man to do his duty—and to ask him. 
So we plucked up courage. Wewereanambitious gun-room mess. One 
of that mess was a duke’s son. It was notorivus that we had Madeira, 
while the ward-room drank mere port. We invitedthe ward-room, and 
Captain Barbell. With a condescension which is the true charm of 
greatness, Captain Barbell accepted. 1 shall never forget my emotions 
when I saw him enter our mess-room, as if he had been a gentleman—(I 
mean, of course, as if he had been only an ordinary gentleman), and ask 
twice for soup ! , 

It was a brilliant preparation that we had made to receive him. The 
tiller (which traverses the gun-room) was wrapped round with flags. 
The standards of every nation hung gracefully blended around in waves 
of colour. Eagles and trio-headed eagles swung together, as if they 
never pesked at each other,—never laid bullets instead of jolly edible 
eggs—never fed on blood, or turned men into sausages! The mess 
looked like a menagerie. The British lion lay down with every con- 
ceivable animal. Friend Jonathan’s stars helped the Turkish crescent 
to make a night of it; and the laurel which they all fight for (and 
which grows soimpartially in every country,—why should poor Daphne 
= made to back the furies ?) glittered tranquilly and green among them 
all. 
But, before we went to dimner—just as the ‘* Roast Reef of Old Eng- 
land” was played, and Captain Barbell marched out of his cabin, look- 
ing — like the roast beef in question, raw—we all visited the lower 
deck where the seamen were beginning the evening. There, on the 
little tables, suspended by their polished bars, stood plum-puddings. 
Perhaps there were a couple to each mess—looking very like a pair of 
terrestrial and celestial globes. How the coppers ever hold these pud- 
dings, I mean some day to enquire, when I have found out who wrote 
“ Junius,” why Ovid was banished from Rome, and some easier ques- 
tions. These coppers had boiled a lake of cocoa that morning ; had 
swallowed and boiled masses of junk, sparkling with lumps of salt ; how 
they managed to hold the puddings, and to make them so good, I don’t 
know, just now. Each pudding was decorated, perhaps with a paper 
ornament, perhaps with a sprig from some bush. Each “* great globe 
itself” vanished that night ! I could feel no doubt of their destiny when 
I saw the expression of the biggest fellow in the ship—the captain of 
the forecastle—as, like incense before the shrine of N eptune, his pud- 
ding sent up an awful steam before his weather-beaten face ! 

We returned to the gun-room. Captain Barbell took the place of 
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honour. He gave a little grim smile as he saw the Sauterne. There 











was no Sauterne in his time—when he was a y ter. And yet he 
seemed to like it! He paused, started at the sparklin Burgundy also 
—but he managed to swallow it! The duke’s son acked to take 
wine. There was a sensation. The captain nodded (‘‘ Homer sometimes 
nods”), and a thrill went through the mess. Meanwhile, the command. 
er chatted with the senior mate ; my messmate Riverby got confidentia} 
with the gunnery lieutenant, found out that they were related 
through the Selby’s, of Blocksey ; and a few youngsters made desper- 
ate attempts to shatter the sobriety of the boatswain. 

The boatswain! He was one of our guests. He always dines with 
the officers (generally with the Captain) on Christmas Day. It is the 
aloe-blossoming of his life. It is his Lord Mayor’sDay. With a yel. 
low waistcoat as large as the mizen-topsail,—with a blue coat quite 
new and creasy, that seems to have been kept in a glass-case, for show, 
all the year—he takes his seat. He is asked to take wine. In olden 
days, he would have said, “ No, thank ’ee, Sir—I’ll take @ potato |!” 
Now he says, ‘‘ My respects,” and tops off the glass at a draught. 
Brave old bosatswain—descendant of the sea-kings—if I ever look with 
anything but respect on even thy most trenchant peculiarities,—may [ 
remain as ignorant of seamanship as are the dandies who “ look down” 
on blue. 

The dinner passed off. Little Pipp, a youngster, got maudlin, and 
cried at the sight of some preserved pears, which reminded him of home. 
Several fellows became sentimental, and wondered whether their rela- 
tives in England were “* Keeping it up.” I also grew tender as I thought 
about—no matter! I imitated Cleopatra, and dropped a pearl into my 


wine! 
Then, you know, there was no misletoe. And if there had been, you 
couldn’t have embraced old Barbell under it ! You couldn’t well salute. 


We might have saluted the Admiral, had he been there—tenderly, from 
the jaws ofa nine-pounder. So we talked a and each 
speculated which of his pretty cousins was being ki by an ugly cou- 
sin at that moment. e time wore on—the bell struck—and as you 
turned away from the circle chatting about home, and gazed out of the 
ports—you heard the water go booming by, wave after wave telling its 
watchman’s cry—and far away shone the black Asiatic coast, with the 
light in a mountaineer’s cottage quivering here and there—and not 
lighted in honour of Christ’s day ! 

At last, Captain Barbell rose, and bowed, and sailed out in a stately 
manner. We broke into groups. The fiddle was heard going on the 
lower deck. Singing began on the forecastle, and we were soon in- 
formed how— 

“ The sea looked black and dark all round,” 
in the commencement of some naval epic ; how 
“ Four jolly sailors, so stout and so strong,” 


accomplished some feat in remote times ; or of the adventures of a 
ars a ship of Liverpool, which thrashed a pirate, with a jolly chorus, 
wishing— 
. “ Success to the gallant Liverpool ship, 
With all her gallant crew!” 

I have not always had so lively a Christmas Day as that in the “ Bus- 
tard.” I once spent it in a gale of wind, in the brig “ Roarer,” when 
we had nothing in the mess but some woodcocks, which we had shot in 
Albania, and which the caterer could not carve, having got drunk, be- 
fore dinner began, on ship’s rum. [ once spent it in prison, in Spain, 
for having made a row, with some other youngsters, at a bull-fight. 
Another time, I spent it ina whaler which had had a bad whale sea- 
son; likewise in a galleot, where there were plenty of Dutchmen and 
very little «* Hollands.” 

But, I have usually found that one may be very happy on that occa- 
sion, on that merry element where the moonlight seems to like to fall 
30 richly—and which buries you, and thousands of you, and spares men 
the sight of their brother’s groans! Yes, indeed. I have found that 
one may have a very pleasant Christmas at Sea.— Household Words. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF OPERATIONS FOR CATARACT ON BEARS. 
BY WHITE COOPER, F.R.C.S. 


Having received several communications on the subject of certain 
operations recently performed by me at the Zoological Gardens, Re- 
gent’s-park, the particulars may perhaps be acceptable, as these are, I 
believe, the first known operations for cataract on the larger carni- 
vora. 
The objections which have hitherto prevented this operation being 
performed on animals are, the presence of a powerful retractor muscle, 
which withdraws the eye with great force into the orbit, and the sup- 
ed necessity for artificial optical assistance after the cataracts have 
isappeared. The powerful action of the muscles of the lids was not to 
be overiooked; and, as regards the beasts of prey, their formidable 
means of resistance constituted another objection to any attempt for 
their relief. 








The discovery of chloroform obviated many of these difficulties, as 
by its use the eye is completely at the command of the operator. The 
necessity for subsequent artificial assistance has been overrated. 
Without entering into the question of the reproduction of the lens, which 
the experiments of M. Leroy d’Etiolles have shown to take place in the 
rabbit, cat, and dog, and may therefore occur in other mammalia, 
though not in man, there are strong grounds for supposing that the 
sight of animals operated on for cataract when young, may be very 
materially recovered. The powers of nature in restoring vision under 
such circumstances are familiar to those who have paid attention to 
ophthalmic surgery, and numerous instances are recorded where, by 
depriving the eye of glasses, and compelling it as it were to accommo- 
date itself to its altered condition, very useful sight has been restored 
even in old persons. “ The earlier in life the operation, the more per- 
fect the recovery of the sight. If this be the case in man, whose res- 
torative powers are far less active than those of the lower animals, we 
may reasonably suppose that the latter will not fall short of him in the 
amount of benefit received, and as the sight required by animals when 
domesticated, or in confinement at least, is less than that needed by 
man, I am of opinion, that if the cataract be removed in young ani- 
mals, they will recover useful vision besides losing a considerable 
blemish. 

The Grizzly Bears of the Rocky Mountains are the largest, most 
powerful. and most ferocious of the bear tribe, and without the aid of 
chloroform it would be utterly impossible to perform any delicate ope- 
ration uponthem. As, however, two of the three fine young grizzly 
bears recently added to the menagerie of the Zoological Society were 
blind, and their value thereby greatly diminished, Mr. Mitchell, Sec- 
retary to the Society, proposed to me to make an effort to restore them 
to sight. Dr. Snow having kindly undertaken the application of the 
— the first operation was performed on the 5th of last No- 
vember. 

The patient having been separated from the other bears, a strong 
leathern collar and chain was buckled round his neck, and the chain 
being fastened round one of the front bars of the cage, two strong men 
proceeded to pull him to it as a bullock is hauled to the slaughtering 
ring. The bear was the size of a young donkey, and his resistance was 
quite remarkable ; for full ten minutes he set their efforts at defiance, 
and ultimately it was only by the united strength of four men that he 
was placed in a position favourable for the application of the chloro- 
form. Dr. Snow endeavoured to hold as nge to his nose, but it was 
only by fairly tying it to his muzzle that the object was attained. The 
dropping of the paws, with the cessation of his roaring and struggles, 
told that he was insensible ; and, the sponge being removed, he was 
laid with his head on a plank outside the den. A solution of atropine 
had been placed in the eyes on the previous evening, and the pupils 
were found fully dilated. The instrument used was a strong straight 
cutting needle. The extraordinary toughness and thickness of the 
cornea rendered the insertion of this difficult; and the lens was sin- 
gularly large in proportion to the eye. This rendered the breaking up 
of that body by no means easy, and it occupied full a minute. The 
morning was dark, and the margin of the deep brown iris not distinctly 
seen, which led to its being wounded in one eye and bleeding freely. 
The cataracts having been thoroughly destroyed, the bear was drawn 
again into the den. For some minutes he continued in a state of pro- 
found coma, giving scarcely any evidence of life, but gradually re- 
covered, and rising with some difficulty he staggered into his sleeping 
apartment. 

On my going to its den the following morning the door of the dormi- 
tory was thrown open, and to my surprise, he came out with his eyes 
open, faced the light without the slightest inconvenience, and began 
licking his paws with perfect satisfaction. A dosé of Rochelle salts 
was given to him rather as a matter of precaution than because they 
were needed, and his recovery was rapid, not one red vessel discolour- 
ing the conjunctiva at any time. 

Encouraged by this result, a similar operation was performed on the 
second bear on November 15th. This animal was brought out of the 
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pe f b ni was thus more 
he iron rail in front by six.men, an 1 
des ont ong administered on the first occasion being rather 
eee thas was needed, Dr. Snow this time used chloroform and es 
: pone roportions. The bear not being perfectly inseusible when 
7 pearl there was some difficulty with the left eye, for at each at- 
= to insert the needle the cornea turned in beneath the menbrans 
wel ‘ans, and wasquite invisible At length, by plunging the instra- 
nt perpen licularly to the surface, the very tough cornea was pene- 
peer or anithe cataract broken up. o obviate sucha movement in 
= right eye, the needle was introduced at the inner and lower mar- 
= of the cornea, and the operation easily completed. The recovery 
ge this ‘animal was quite as rapid as the former, and considerable pro- 
pa has already been made in the absorption of the fragments, which 
Lp be expected to occupy longer time than in the human subject 
eat size of the lens ; ; 
aay va series of experiments by De. Dieterich — proved that 
the eyes of animals will undergo considerable injury with jmpaalty > 
which is confirmed by these operations. Solution is well borne by them, 
nd neither bandages nor after-treitment are required. yet 
ara be highly improper, the cataracts being always soft and yielding 
eadily to the needle. Future operations will be facilitated by atten- 
on to the following points :—The pupil should be well dilated by at- 
rophine ; the needle strong, extremely sharp, and cutting for — less 
than one-sixth of aninch. The animal should be fully under t ec 
fluence of chloroform; which is best applied by pouring it mony : - 
low of asponge and tying it to the muzzle with a handkerchief. To 
revent the eye rolling in, the point of puncture may be at the m moo 
Pe the lower and inner fourth of the cornea. The operator must 7 
repared for great toughness of that membrane ; and the magnitude o 
the lens will require free use of the needle. 
Berkeley -square, Dec. 1850. 


a 
ENTERTAINMENT IN LIVERPOOL, TO THE AMERICAN 
MINISTER. 


On Saturday evening, the 14th ult, the members of the American 
Chamber of Commerce gave a splendid entertainment to his Excellency 
the Honourable Abbott Lawrence, Minister of the United States, and his 
guite, at the Adelphi Hotel The invitations were, according to eti- 
quette, confined solely to the heads of departments resident in, or im- 
mediately connected with Liverpool. The banquet took placein the 
large room of the hotel, which was tastefully fitted up for the occasion, 
the most conspicuous ornaments being the flags of the two nations — 
England and America—gracefully placed in juxtaposition, and designed 
as emblematical of the commercial intercourse w ich is carried on be 
tween ourselves and our brethen on the other sileof the Atlantic. The 
tables were laid out with the most gorgeous profusion and elegance ; 
and there was throughout that princely liberality so characteristic of 
an English entertainment. The following were amongst the guests :— 
His Excellency the Hon. Abbott Lawrence and two of his sons, Colonel 
T. B. Lawrence, Attaché to the Legation of the United States, and Mr 
Abbott Lawrence, jun.; the Earl of Sefton ; the Venu, Archdeacon Brooks ; 
J. Bent, Esq , the Mayor; Alex. Henry, Esq., M.P.; Colonel Falconar, 
C.B.; Captain Bevis, R.N.; Colonel Crittenden, United States Consul ; 
Major Campbell, 52nd Regiment; Captain Greig ; Thomas Littledale, 
Esq., Chairmun of the Dock Committee ; Elias Arnaud, Esq , Collector 
of her Majesty's Customs ; Edward Rushton, Esq.; C. B. Banning, Esq 
The chair was occupied by Joseph Malcomson, Esq., President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the vice-chair by William Brown, Esq 4 » J 
Messrs. H. Stolterfoht and W. Rathbone, jun., actedascroupiers. 

Amongst the invited guests were Lord Stanley, who is confined to his 
room, at Lathom-house, with a severe attack of the gout ; Sir Thomas 
Birch, and Mr. Cardwell, who were both prevented attending by ill 
health. f 

After the health of the Queen had been toasted and right loyally 
honoured, and had been followed by that of Prince Albert, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the Clergy on both sidos of the Atlantic, 
the guest of the Evening received the customary compliments. 

His Excellency the Hon. Abbott Lawrence, amidst loud ap lause, 
rose to respond. Hesaid :—Mr. President and gentlemen, it is difficult 
for me to express the sense of obligation I feel for the cordial greeting 
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you have ey to me as the representative of the United States. 


(Cheers.) iam fully aware of the intimate commercial and other re- 
lations that exist between this country and my own, and, more particu 
larly, between this great commercial towr and the whole Union. 
(Cheers.) I beg, therefore, without further trespassing ou your kind- 
ness, to offer to you on beualf of the citizens of the United States my 
acknowledgments and thanks for the kind manner with which the 
toast justdrunk has been received. (Great Cheering.) I deemit an 
honour conferred upon my country that I have been invited to dine with 
the American Chamber of Commerce in this great commercial emporium 
ofthe world. (Cheers.)Liverpool is better known in my country than 
any other town or city in Europe. Why should it not be renowned in 
the United States ? It is the port of landing of thousands of my coun- 
trymen who come to visit their Fatherland. (Cheers.) Its relations 
with us are almost as intimate as exist between the citizens of the 
northern and eastern states and their brethren of the southern and 
south-western states of the Republic ; we are both of the Anglo-Saxon 
race ; our language, habits of thought, and mode of action are in har- 
mony with yours (cheers); we have framed many partnerships other 
than those of acommercial character; Americans have settled them- 
selves here with British partners ; British subjects may be found in 
every large town of our Union, united in commercial bonds with our 
citizens (hear, and cheers); and, in many cases, the same house is re- 
presented both here and in the United States. 

I am happy to see, en this oceasion, my friend the hon. member for 
South Lancashire (Mr. Brown), who is the founder of one of the most 
extensive business houses in England, and one which has its several 
branches in the cities of the United States. (Cheers.) There are many 
other houses of the highest consideration, who combine the business of 
banking with that of general merchants, whose good name and fame 
are known in Europe, Asia, Africa, and Amertca, which we claim as 
American houses ; and, as an American citizen, I claim my share in the 
honourable reputation they have acquired, and the credit they have re- 
flected upon my country. (Great cheering.) Mr. President, I should 
do myself an injustice, and the country I represent, ifI were not on this 
occasion to express my sympathy for the mercantile profession. Iam 
of Phas and for you : 1 am myself a merchant.—(cheers)—bred to toil 
and labour, with all the hopes, and fears, and anxieties attendant upon 

that profession ; and J need not describe to you what those sensations 
are. (Hear!) [rejoice that my lot was so cast ; that I was early 
taught the lesson of self-reliance. Iam proud to be a humble member 
of @ profession which, when taken in an enlarged sense, is among the 
most honourable and elevating that can be pursued by man. (Cheers.) 
?. President, I believe that the merchants are the true peacemakers. 
(Hear, hear.) What have they not done by the introduction of benign 
influences to extend civilization throughout the world ? If national dis- 
putes were referred to the practical mercantile men of the several com- 
mercial countries, I am quite sure that national honour would be pre- 
served and peace maintained, instead of the glory acquired in war. I 
would by no means desire to be thought to undervalue the defences and 
fortifications ofacountry. (Hear, hear.) Theimmortal Washington 
Said, in his farewell address, ‘ In time of peace preparefor war.” That 
is ~ maxim : itis the only safe one upon which to rely. Iam not un- 
mindful, gentlemen, that I am in the town that is honoured as the birth- 
place of a man whose name and fame is dear to our common humanity ; 
&4man who immortalised himself in giving to the world the life of the 
most illustrious of merchants. You may well be proud in having had 
among you William Roscoe. (Cheers.) 1 honour his memory, as should 
every man who cherishes the virtues of the great and good. This town, 
entlemen, has become one of the largest commercial emporiums on the 
ace of the earth ; its growth has been inthe last forty years almost 
equal to some of our new cities in the western world ; and, for my own 
part, I can see nothing to retard its progress. We envy not your pros- 
Bais believing that your interests are identical with those of the 
hited States, and both with those of mankind. (Great cheering.) By 
the arepessen of science to art you have made this “‘ little fast-anchor- 
ed isle” the centre of commerce and the great financial settling-house 
of allnations. (Hear, hear.) Yes, gentlemen, you, the merchants, 
have forged a financial chain that encircles the world, and a single link 
strack in England not only vibrates around, but is felt ia every quar- 
ter of the globe. Hence, I say that all countries, and my country in 
particular, cannot but look with interest upon all you say, and more 
benally uponall you do. (Cheers.) Commerce, Mr. President, has 
poy and will continue to be, the pioneer of Civilisation and Christiani- 
y, and through all time has been the harbinger of rational liberty. 
Jerever unrestricted commerce exists within and without, there you 
will find freedom of thought and action. And now, Mr. President, I 
1, in connection with the position occupied at this time by your 


‘| building than ourselves, and we must make up as far as possible for 














country, advert to a point which, perhaps, may in some quarters have ' 


caused feelings of not the most amiable character. I allude to the 
competition now that does, or is likely to, exist between the navigating 
interests of the two countries. (Hear. hear.) 

The so-called Navigation laws of Great Britain have been swept from 
the statute book; and you have embraced a reciprocity Navigation-law 
of the United States which was established in 1817. Iam thankful | 
that Great Britain has embraced our law. Many shipowners in the | 
United Kingdom as well as in the United States entertain doubts res. | 

ting this repeal of the Navigation-laws here upon their respective 
interests. Now, I believe both countries will derive great benefits from | 
this change. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) Buta single year has elapsed | 
since the present law came into operation, and it may be said that we 
cannot yet judge of its effect. (Hear, hear.) I cannot deny that such 
is the fact, aud that there is to be asharp competition. - I believe, how- 
ever, that both parties will be stimulated to greater skill in modelling 
and constructing vessels, and more economy in sailing them. (Hear, 
hear.) Itis atamily affair; it isthe Anglo-Saxon against the young 
Anglo-Saxon; it is the son competing with the father ; it isthe stars 
and stripes against that flag that has “ braved a thousand years the 
battle and the breeze.” (Great Cheering.) I pray you, gentlemen, 
le: us in this, as in everything on both sides of the Atlantic, dismiss 
from our minds all jealousy of ae Let us strive to learn of each 
other whatever is good, whether it be in the construction and sailing 
of a ship, in religion, law, education, morals, or whatever it may be. 
There is room enough for both countries; we have but just commenced 
developing the resources of this planet upon which we live —(Hear, 
hear!) I must say, however, in truth and soberness, that we shall do 
our best to beat youin ships, and not only in ships, but in whatever 
else tends to improve our race and elevate the moral and intellectual 
condition of man. Our policy is to level up, and not to level down. 
You have the advantage of cheaper capital and cheaper labour for ship- 


these advantages on your side by youthful] vigour, and by that confi- 
dence in ourselves that youth inspires, in order to meet you in friendly 
competition upon the mighty deep.—(Cheers.) I know that our con- 
structors and navigators have a serious task before them ; but they 
have entered upon it with zeal, and the effect will be to sharpen the 
wits of the two greatest maritime nations un earth.—(Cheers.) We 
thought, in the United States, that we conferred a great boon on 
all navigating countries when we offered them reciprocity in the car- 
rying trade, inasmuch as we possess more bulk of products for expor- 
tation than any other country. 

I feel, Mr. President, that Iam addressing a numerous company of 
the subjects of her most gracious Majesty,for whom, in connexion with 
my countrymen, l‘entertain a profound respect. Upon the dominions 
of the Queen of Great Britain the sun never sets ; and tothe merchants 
of the United Kingdom is due a considerable share of the glory of a 
colonial system, such as Rome in her palmiest days did not equal.— 
(Cheers.) I representa country on wh ch certainly the sun does set, 
but, when it rises, it finds daily more people, more comforts, and more 
of almost =a that makes life desirable than when it went 
down.—(Cheers.) The increase of population and of the resources of 
the United States is indeed a subject of wonder. We _ possess 
almost every climate and variety of soil, with lake shores of five 
thousand miles, and rivers already navigable for more than forty thou- 
sand miles, besides canals and railways completed and under construc: 
tion from every portion of the sea-coast to all parts of the interior.—- 
(Hear!) I need not say to you that we are, and probably shall continue 
to be, the largest and best customers of the products of your labour. — 
(Hear!) Do you require other guarantees than those of blood, and of 
direct interest, in order to cultivate and maintain peace with a country 
that, in all probability, in another quarter of a century will contain 
nearly fifty millions of inhabitants ?—(Cheers.) I have, Mr. President, 
to crave your pardon for having occupied much more time on this occa- 
sion than belonged tome, and my apology may be found in the deep inter- 
est I feelin having an opportunity of meeting my commercial friends in 
this town, endeared to me by many happy recollections. May Liver. 
pool and its inhabitants, under the blessing of Divine Providence con- 
tinue in a course of uninterrupted happiness and prosperity.—(Great 
Cheering. ) 

——_>__—_—- 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN CLIPPERS. 
To THe Epitor oF THE TIMEs. 


Sir,-—-The article which appeared in The Times, suggesting an im- 
provement in the model of our mercantile marine, so as to insure quick 
sailing, has been freely canvassed by the shipowners of this city. They 
appear to be much pleased with the spirit in which it is written, but 
they think that the writer has not taken the most practical view of the 
subject. The idea that runs through the article, they maintain, is that 
which would make expedition everything, while they are decidedly of 
opinion that the great desideratum is to combine speed with large car- 
rying capacity, and this they have accomplished, although the fact is 
not generally known. Before the alteration of the law of tonnage mea- 
surement, it would have been ruinous for any shipowner to have built 
shurp vessels, but since the passing of the new law, which came inte 
operatien in 1886, which admits of chipo beiug Vuite vc any mould, the 
Aberdeen ohips have beat the American clippers both in the China and 
Atlantic seas, and the owners of those vessels, so far from fearing an 


is ev idently a bad carrier: the John Bunyan sails as fast as the Amer- 
ican ship, and far outstrips her in carrying powers. This is the 

de sideratum at which the ship-owner has long been driving, an a 
** the Aberdeen bow,”’ as the new model is termed, it has been realiz 
With vessels built on this model, with captains qualified under thenew 


| Mercantile Marine Act, and subordinate officers «fficiently trained to 


the service, our shipowners here are not afraid of competing with the 
ships of every flag in the world; and when once the ps mers Th of this 
new model are known in England, and has been introduced to the prin- 
cipal ports there, you wil! find few Americans that will beat the Brit- 
ish ships either abroad or at home. Such, at any rate, are the opinions 
of all the shipowners here with whom we have conversed, and which 
will, no doubt, find « ready corner in the columns of The Times. 
Aberdeen, Thursday, Dec. 12. PALINURUS. 





INDIA 
The mails of the 16th Nov. from Bombay have been received. The 


following is an abstract of their few interesting contents, froma letter 
bearing the above date. 


The last fortnight has been one of profound tranquillity throughout 
{ndia. The unsettle state of our relations with the hill tribes on the 
Peshawur frontier still coatinues to occasion some degree of uneasiness, 
but no actual collision with them appears to have taken place, though 
an unconfirmed native report to the contrary has been in circulation. 
Three ‘“*Punjab light field. batteries” ara b eing raised for service,on the 
frontiers. 

A most distressing amount of sickness prevails amongst the troops at 
Peshawur and Lahore. At the former station Se of 2,200 men 
are stated to bein hospital. This sickness is generally attributed, at 
Lahore especially, to the defective accommodation and over-crowded 
state of the barracks, from which it would appear that Sir C. Napier’s 
order regarding increased barrack space was not unealled for. Sir 
Charles left Simla on the 20th of October. He marches to Ferozepore, 
whence he will proceed by water down the Gharra and Indus to Kur- 
rachee. The Governor General left Simla for the plains and the Pun- 
jab on the 3lst. It is stated that he intends to pay Calcutta a visit 
early A so year, all the affairs of the Punjab being now considered as 
settled. 

“The Bengal Hurkaru of the 1st of November. publishes intelligence 
from Moulmain to the effect that the late first assistant, Captain Impey, 
who, it will be remembered, deserted some time since, is now at the 
head of the Burman army about to invade the Siamese territories. 
Captain Impey has received two golden umbrellas, and other marks of 
favour, from the King of Ava. It is stated that the force was to march 
in October. 

The Nepaulese ambassador, Jung Bahadoor, arrived at Bombay on 
the 6th of November, and left on the 14th for Dwarka, a holy city in 
Katawan. He is expected to return on the 22d, when he will embark for 
Calcutta. Two fétes were given in his honour while at Bombay. Sir 
Willoughby Cotton arrived on the 14th of November, and will remain 
till relievedby his successor, who, itis supposed, will be Sir J, Gray. 
Lord Falkland returns on the 27th. 


CHINA. 
The mails from Hong Kong, ofthe 30th Oct., have beenreceived. A 
letter of that date contains the following. 


The sickness among the 59th Regiment continues to abate, still ‘the 
men generally are in a very debilitated state, and deaths occasionally 
occur. Since May to the present time 109 have died. 

Rear-Admiral Austin, Commander-in-Chief in the East arrived here 
in Her Majesty's ship Hastings on the 10th inst. 

By an express this morning from Macao we learn that a fearful and 
melancholy occurrence took place there yesterday, the 29th inst. It 
was the anniversary of the birth of the consort of the Queen of Portu- 
gal. The Portuguese frigate the Donna Maria fired the usual salute 
at noon. The captain and all the officers but two were on board, and 
it is said some pfficers from the United States ship Marion, all of whom 
were to have dined at 3 o'clock on board the Portuguese frigate. About 
half-past 2 o’clock the latter vessel blew up, and officers and men, about 
200 in number, perished, with the exception of one officer and 15 men, 
picked out of the water by the boats of the Marion. We have not heard 
whether this vessel has sustained injury. A fatality seems to attend 
all: matters connected with Macao! 

Our latest accounts from Canton mention that the force sent by Gov- 
ernment against the rebels had been defeated, and that one or two 
mandarins had been killed. It is difficult to conjecture what the issue 
of the present state of things will be; in the meantime it causes great 
interruption to trade. In one of the provinces an edict against Chris- 
tianity has been issued by the Prefect. It pronounces Christianity to 
be illegal, incredible, and absurd. 


—_— —__>__ — 
BARON VON REICHENBACH’S PHILOSOPHY OF A KISS. 
(2 Leceure for the Ladies’ College.) 
‘* What’s in a kiss ?” demands a once popular song, ladies. 


‘“‘ There’s no harm in a kiss,” replies the self-responsive lyric. ‘Tis 
a pure pledge of friendship to man.” 





open competition with the Americans, are prepared to meetthem. The 
facts of the case are these :— 

A few years ago, when Captain Hall, R.N.,F.R.S., was commanding 
the WVemesis in the China seas, he felt quite disappointed in finding that 
the Yankee clippers were beating all the English craft on the coast, and 
on that account carrying off the best of the coasting trade. On his re- 
turn to London he was quite struck with the remarkable model of some 
clipper schooners engaged in the North Sea trade between Leith and 
London. On inquiry, he found that they combined the properties of 
quick sailing with large burden, and that they had been modelled and 
built by Messrs. Hallof Aberdeen. He then induced a few shipowners 
condected with the China trade to get a vessel built by the Messrs. Hall, 
after the model cf these clippers. This was done. She was named the 
Torrington, and on her arrival at Canton created quite a sensation. 
Soon after the Torrington and two of the swiftest American clippers 
left Shanghae, and had a fir trial against a monsoon. The Americans 
were beaten, and damaged a great deal of their cargo, while the Tor- 
rington never once shipped a sea. On the 25th of April, 1847, Captain 
Neil thus wrote to her builders here :—** The Torrington beats every 
clipper on the coast. She has been sailed at about one-tenth of what 
the schooners on the east coast have cost. There is not one of them 
but his got dismasced during the late monsoon, and some of them no 
fewer than three times. The only spar the Torrington has lost was 
her bowsprit, which sprung when she was beating up to Shanghae last 
trip. She hasnever once yet turned back.” There are now anumber of 
clippers on the coast of China which were built at this port, and one 
and ali maintain the same character as the Torrington. 

But what is of more importance at present is the fact that this model 
has been adopted in the China and London trade, and promises very 
soon to supersede every other. Three building firms are at present 
building splendid vessels here, and have had more orders since the Na- 
vigation Laws were repealed. During this year a dozen splendid ves- 
sels have been turned out from 500 to 800 tons register, and at present 
there are six on the stocks of from 500 to 1,100 tons register, nearly all 
of which are for the India and China trade ; and one of them in parti- 
cular, building by the Messrs. Hall, is fur the tea trade only, and will 
put out in London, it is calculated, 1,600 tons. She is to stand 13 years 
A 1 at Lloyd’s, and some idea of her qualities may be formed when it 
is stated that she will cost, when ready for sea, 16,0000. 

The firm of Messrs. W. Duthie and Sons and the firm of Messrs. 
Walter Hood and Company have also turned out some remarkable yes- 
sels for the {ndia and China trade, among which may be mentioned the 
Prince of Waies, the Phenician, the John Bunyan, and the Centu- 
rion, as especially noted for their fast sailing and large carrying pro- 
perties. The Centurion is now in the London Dock, and worthy of in- 
spection ; and the John Bunyan has made passages which will stand 
comparison with the Oriental. It is thought by her owners here, and 
by others who know her qualities, that there is not a Yankee in the 
tea trade that would undertake to beat her. ‘ Assuredly,” says one 
who knows her well, ‘‘ we know of none afloat that unites the proper- 
ties of sailing and carrying to the same extent.” The Oriental, it is 
true, has made a passage of 98 days from Canton, which is said to be 
an astonishing performance; but last spring the John Bunyan made 
the passage from Shanghae to London—a greater distance—but very 
partially assisted by a trade-wind, in 99 days. But, mark this—-for 
after all here lies the great fact—the Oricnta/ measures 1,033 tons per 
register, and brought home only 1,070 tons of tea; while the John 
Bunyan registers only 460 tons, and landed in London Dock in May 
last (the passage already referred to) 720 tons of tea. The Oriental 
possesses high sailing qualities—so does a gentleman’s yacht; but che 


The answer is vague, if not evasive. A more definite one has been 
given by Baron von Reichenbach, in a book, whose title must, to most 
of those lips which lend the question its interest, prove rather trying— 
‘* Physico-Physiological Researches on the Dynamics of Magnetism, 
Electricity, Heat, Light, Crystallisation, and Chemism, in their Rela- 
tions to Vital Force.” 

Von Reichenbach writes this book to prove that he has discovered a 
new force or principle in Nature, similar to electricity, only immensely 
more subtle than the electric fluid) This—what d’ye call it ?—the 
Baron calls Od. Well he may, some of you will perhaps remark— 
judging merely from the sound of the wid. Others may suggest that 
the letters should have been reversed, and that the Od is, properly 
speaking, a Do. Od, according to Baron von Reichenbach, emanates 
from everything in Nature, more or less ; but especially from magnets, 
crystals, the sun, moon, and stars, and the tips of the fingers. It is 
luminous in the dark to sensitive persons; it affects their nerves of 
touch ; and it is what operates in animal magnetism. Besides escap- 
ing from the fingers’ ends, it also issues powerfully from the lips ; and 
this brings us to Von Reichenbach’s theory of a kiss. Punch quotes 
Dr. Ashburner’s translation, page 257, of the treatise of the astound- 
ing Baron :— 

We here arrive 1: a not uninteresting explanation of a hitherto obscure mat- 
ter—the import of the kiss. The lips form one of the foci of the biod, and the 
flames which our poets describe do actually blaze there. * * * 

“It may be asked, how this can agree with the circumstance that the mouth is 
od-uegative ? This, however, does harmonise very well with the fact; for the kiss 
bie nothing—it desires and strives merely, it sucks in and sips. The kiss is, 
therefore, not a uegation, but a physical and moral negativity.” 

‘* Biod,” ladies, means vital Od; the mesmeric influence, in fact. 
The somewhat curious description of a kiss, as being ‘‘ not a negation, 
but a physical and moral negativity,” is simply as much as to say, that 
the kiss is a decided fact; but that the act of kissing is not conferring 
a favour, but taking a liberty; which seems true. 

Certainly, a genuine kiss is not a negation, but, on the contrary, @ 
strong affirmation, which the lips cannot express so forcibly by any ar- 
ticulate phrase—‘t Je vous aime” —Zoé mou sas agapo”—or ditto in 
plain English. 

But neither can a kiss be a “‘ negativity,” in all cases—at least, accor- 
ding to the experience of Mr. Punch. It may beso when A snatches 
akissfrom B. Butif every kiss isa negativity, when A and B kiss 


‘one another at the same moment, the kisses of both are negativities. 


Now, negativity implies positivity. Therefore,if A is kissed by B, and 
B by A at the same moment, their kisses are both positivities, because 
they are both negativities, whichis absurd. If negativity does not im- 
ply positivity, then, when A and B mutually kiss, neither of the two 
imparts any positive gratification to the other, which is still more ab- 
surd And on the last supposition, the answer to the question, ‘‘What’s 
in a kiss?” would be, ‘Nothing at all,” the absurdity of which is 
self-evident, 

Baron von Reichenbach leaves reciprocity out of the question, as if 
he had no idea of it. His od theory of kissing shows that he is little 
versed in the practice, which, if it-were-all a ‘‘ negativity,” would be 
truly odious. There would be nothing more pleasant in lovers’ kisses 
than there is in kissing the book to make an affidavit. The Baron 
should try a few experiments relative to this branch of his subject; he 
had better come to England at Christmas, and perform them under the 
mistletoe.— Punch. 





Reportep Cure For Hypropnosra.—M. Buisson has written to 
the Paris Academy of Sciences, to claim as his a small treatise on hy- 





| drophobia, addressed to the Academy so far back as 1835, and signed 
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with @ single initial. The case referred to in that treatise was his own. 
The particulars and the mode of cure adopted was as follows. He had 
been called to visit a woman who, for three days, was said to be suffer- 
ing under this disease. She had the usual symptoms, constriction of 


-the throat, inability to swallow, abundant secretion of saliva, and 


foaming at the mouth. Her neighbours said she had been bitten by a 
mad dog, abuut forty days before. At her own urgent entreaties she 
was bled, and died a few hours after, as was expected. M. Buisson, 
who had his hands covered with blood, incautiously cleansed them with 
@ towel which had been used to wipe the mouth of the patient. He then 
bad an ulceration upon one of his fingers, yet thought it sufficient to 
wipe off the saliva that adhered with a little water. The ninth day 
after, being in his cabriolet, he was suddenly seized with a pain in his 
throat, and one still greater in his eyes. The saliva was con'inually 
pouoing into his mouth ; the vg pes of a current of air, and the 
sight of brilliant bodies, gave him a painful sensation; his body ap- 
to him so light that he felt as though he could leap to 4 pro- 
ious height. He experienced, he said, a wish to run and bite, not 
men, but animals and inanimate bodies. Finally, he drank with diffi- 
culty, and the sight of water was still more distressing to him than the 
n in the throat. These symptoms recurred every five minutes, and 
t appeared to him as though the pain commenced in the affected finger, 
¢ extended thence to the shoulder. From the whole of the symptoms, 
he judged himself afflicted with hydrophobia, and resolved to terminate 
his life by stifling himself in a vapour bath. Having entered one for 
this purpose, he caused the heat to be raised to one hundred and seven- 
ty Bee thirty-six minutes Fahrenheit, when he was equally sur- 
oe and delighted to find himself free of all complaint. He left the 
thing room well, dined heartily, and drank more than usual. Since 
that time, he says, he has treated in the same manner more than eighty 
persons bitten, in four of whom the symptons had declared themselves ; 
and in no case had he failed except in case of one child, seven years 
old, who died inthe bath. The mode of treatment he recommends 
is, that the person bit should take a certain number of vapour baths 
(commonly called Russian) and should induce every night a violent 
perspiration, by wrappnig himself in flannels, and covering himself 
with a feather bed ; the perspiration is favoured by drinking freely of 
a@ warm decoction of sarsaparilla. He declares, so convinced is he of 
the efficacy of his mode of treatment, that he will suffer himself to be 
inoculated with the disease. Asa proof of the utility of copious and 
continual perspiration, he relates the following anecdote :—A relative 
of the musician Gretry was bitten by a mad dog, at the same time with 
many other persons, who all died of hydrophobia. For his part, feel- 
ing the first symptoms of the disease he took to dancing night and day, 
saying that he wished to die gaily. He recovered. M. , sina also 
cites the old stories of dancing being a remedy for the bite of a taran- 
tula; and draws attention to the fact that the animals in which this 
madness is most frequently found to develope itself spontaneonsly, are 
dogs, wolves, and foxes, which never perspire. 





Universat Meripian.—We published last week, a short extract 


from an English paper on this subject, and now add the following com- 
ments, from the same source. 


I have been much interested lately by what has appeared in the 
French journals, and been referred to in your columns, relative to 
® proposal for the establishment of a Universal Meridian. 

fhe desirableness of such an object will no doubt be admitted by all. 
The ae A of carrying it out seems to arise from the mutual jealousy 
of various Governments. While considering the subject, the following 
thoughts have crossed my mind in connexion with it. 

Would it not be desirable to fix the new first meridian in that part of 
the world where travellers have to change their reckoning? This 
change takes place, as we learn from Simpson’s ‘* Voyage round the 
World,” in passing from the British to the Russian settlements in 
North-western America, in or aboutlongitude 1830°W. Thus, when the 
Russians are celebrating their Sabbath, the British close at hand are 
yet labouring on their Saturday. For, the former, having travelled 


eastward against the sun’s course, have gained in time,—and the |* 


British, going westward, have lost. The earliest commencement, there- 
fore, of any givenday is with the Russians in North-western America,— 
and the latest with the British in the same quarter of the world. 


Thus, suppose it was agreed that at the first moment of next Christ- 








given an Addiscombe cadetship to Mr. M’Neill, who, with his brother, 
now leaving Addiscombe, was wonderfully preserved from the fate of 
his parents and sisters.—There is still one more instance of patrictic, 
liberality to put on record. The chairman of the Court of Directors, 
has lately bestowed a cadetship on a son of Lieutenant-Colonel Have- 
lock, Deputy-Ajutant-General of the Queen’s troops at Bombay. 
Mr. Loch Mad previously set apart a nomination to Addiscombe for this 
youth, but he was above the age prescribed for entering that establish- 
ment. Ne ither the Chairman nor the director had any knowledge of 
the father or the son beyond the history of the military career of the 
former in India, where he had served nearly 27 years continuously, 
having been employed on the staff in the Burman, Affghan, Gwalior, 
and Sutlej campaigns, and assisted at the defence of Jellalabad. His 
elder brother fell, as is well known, in the action at Ramnuggur, and a 
younger was severely wounded at Ferozeshuhur. 





TRIPLER HALL. 


AX MARETZEK has the honourto inform the Jie that, having, consiedee his ex- 
tensive arrangements, he will give a GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL, &t Tripler 
Hall, this Evening, Saturday, Jan. 11, in which will appear the celebrated CantatriCe, Mdlle 
TERESA PAXODI, MAURICE STRAKOSCH, the eminent Pianist, Signorina A. Patt 
Miss Virginia Whiting, Signor Lorini, Signor Beneventano, Signor Sanquirico, and the Full 
Orchestra of the Italian Opera. 
Itis with the greates; satisfaction that Max Maretzek is able to announce, also, that he hae 
made arrangements with the far-famed Violinist, 





M. HAUSER, 
who will make his first appearance in america. 
Conductor......+» «++ eocccee cocccceccccvcccccccoceseces ecvccoece Max Maretzek 
PROGRAMME. 
PART 1. 


1. Grand Overture to Beethoven’s Opera, Leonora, executed by the Full Orchestra. 2. 
Duetto Buffo, from Donizetti’s Opera, Don ee ye “ Cheti-Cheti immantinents,” Signor 
Beneventano and Signor a rico. 3, Grand Scena from Rossini’s Grand Opera of La 
Gazza Ladra, first time, Madile Teresa Parodi. 4, Fantasie Romantique, called La Sylph- 
ide, composed and executed for the first time . Max Mareizek. 5. Duetto, “ A consolarmi 
affre .” from Donizetti’s Opera of Linda Di Chamouni, Miss V. Whiting and Sig. Lorini. 
6. The celebrated Ronde de Concert, called La Sicilienne, composed and executed by M. 
Hauser. 

PART II. 

7. By ge request, the Overture to Strakosch’s Opera, Giovanna Di Napoli, executed by 
the Full O stra. 8. Duetto from Donizetti's Opera, “ Questo Addio,” Roberto Devereux, 
Signorina a. Pa'ti and Sig. Lorini. 9. Grand Fantasia de Concert, Maurice Strakosch 10. 
Brilliant Vartations di Bravura, on an air from Ugo Conte De Parigi, composed and execut- 
¢ ~ A Hauser. 11. Grand Scena and A:ia from Rossini’s Semiramide, Mdlie Teresa 

arodi. 

PART III. 
12, Max Maretzek’s new and brilliant Polka, called the Chit-Chat Polka, executed by the 
Full Orchestra. 13. Cavatinafrom Donizeti’s Opera of Linda Di Chamouni, Miss Virginia. 
Whiting. 14. The renowned Duett, ** Giorno D’Orrore, from Semiramide, ‘Mdile T. Parodi 
and Signorina A. Patti. 15. Tue Bird on the 'Tree,a Fable, written for children, composed 
and executed by M. Hauser. 

Max Maretzek flatters himself that his efforts to combine, on the same evening, such an 
unequalled combination of the Great Musical Celebrities, will be duly appreciated by his 

trons, and has determined to put the price of admission, as on former occasions, at ONE 
DOLLAR to all parts of the house. Tickets to be had at the principal Music Stores, and at 
Tripler Hall. 

Doors open at 6—to commence at7 1-2—to conclude at 10 1-2 o'clock. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


NINTH SEASON, 185°, 1851.—The Second Concert of this Season will take plese at the 
Apollo Rooms, on Saturday Evening, January 11, 1851. The principal plows to be perform- 
are as follows—Symphony in C. bad Schubert. The Overtures “La Vestale,” by Spon- 
tini, and “ Les deux Journees,” by Sherubini, Subscriptions, &c., received at the Music 
Stores of Messrs. Scharfenberg & Luis, New York, and Mr. P. K. Weltzel, Brooklyn. 


By order, H. C, TIMM, President. 
J. L. Ension, Secretary. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 1!0 1-4 a 110 1-2. 


TENE AMBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 11, 1851. 











The English Mails of the 2ist ult., by the Viagara, received here on 
Monday evening last, are deficient in topics of political moment. Cleri- 
cal and lay agitation on the Papal Bull continues indeed in a modified 
degree, but one’s interest is now mainly centred on the practical con- 





mas-day—.e, as soon as the clock had struck twelve on the night of 
December 24th—a gun should be fired at every Government station, — 
this gun would be fired first by the Russians to the west of longitude 
130°W., when it would be about noon of December 24th, N.S. at Mos- 
cow, about 8 a.m. of the same day in Britain, about 3 a.m. at Washing- 
ton, and the beginning of December 24th in Vancouver's Island,— 
where, accordingly, the gun would not be fired till twenty-four hours 
pee engene from the time of its being fired by the Russians close at 
and. 

Again, would there not be less risk of confusion if the present method 
of reckoning longitude, both east and west, were given up,—and in 
future all longitudes were marked as west onty from tho universal me- 
ridian fixed as above, where the day is first reckoned ? According to 


sequences which will result, when Parliament re-assembles. How will 
the Legislature treat the recent assumption of titles by Roman Catholic 
Prelates ? How cau Lord John Russell, as Prime Minister, adopt any 
practical measures in accordance with the hitherto liberal policy of 
his Cabinet as regards religious matters,that at the same time can avert 
the storm of indignation, with which he will be assailed by the repe- 
sentatives of offended constituencies? He is a dexterous manager, how- 
ever, and has weathered so many storms, that it were unwise to con- 
clude that he will not on this occasion also contrive to live politically 
through the turmoil of conflicting elements, and clear up or cover over 
SOMC Charges of peraonal inconsistency, now laid to his door. We 





this plan, if Queen Charlotte’s or Pitcairn’s Island were fixed on for 
the first meridian, Yarmouth Roads would be marked as in longitude 
225° ,—i.e. west, of course,—and fifteen hours later in time. 

If, however, it should be thought better not to give up the distinc- 
tions of east and west longitude, and toretain the universal meridian 
in the Old World, there is one spot which suggests itself as very appro- 

riate,—both from its associations, and as being almost just opposite to 
hat meridian where the change of reckoning is experienced. It is, 
Jerusalem. The meridian of Jerusalem would surely excite as little 
jealousy as possible. At any rate, all Christians and Jews would 
, doubtless, to use it. I am not aware with whom the settlement 
of such a question lies ; but the subject wouldsurely be most appropri- 
ately discussed at the time of the Great Exhibition next year, when so 
many learned men will be collected from all parts of the world. If any 
decision should be arrived at, there might follow from it a scheme for 
establishing on some point of that meridian an ‘‘ Observatory of all 
Nations,” on a large scale, and supported by various Governments :— 
a spot sacred to science, declared to be inviolate by mutual agreement, 
and thus secured from the fears of war. 





DarinG anv Sitty Fear or HorsemansHip.—At the steward’s 
vrdinary, at the White Hart Hotel, Aylesbury, after the aristocratic 
steeple-chases yesterday week, the conversation turning on the feat of 
bringing a horse LA into the dining-room in which the company were 
then assembled, which was once done by Lord Jocelyn and Mr. Ricardo, 
during the meeting of the Royal Hunt some few years ago, Mr. Charles 
Symonds, of sporting notoriety at Oxford, offered to bring a grey horse 
of his upstairs and lead him round the table. No sooner was this said 
than done, for off he started, fetched the animal from the stable, and 
very shortly announced his progress by a loud clattering on the old 
oak staircase. ‘Ina few minutes the horse was gazing on the assembled 
company. His owner then led him over a flight of chairs, which he 
{ae beautifully. Nothing then would satisfy the company but that 

e must jump the dining tables. Mr. Fowler, proprietor of the hotel, 
fearing lest some serious accident might occur, as the room is of great 
antiquity, having been built by the Earl of Rochester in the time of 
Charles II., made strong objections; but he was overruled, and the 
horse was led over the tables, everything standing. The champagne 
glasses rattled, the plates quivered, the candlesticks shook, but nothing 
was displaced: back he went, clearing everything at a bound; 
whereupon a most ardent sportsman, Mr. Manning, of Wendover, vol- 
unteered to ride him barebacked over, and, to the astonishment of all 
present, he accomplished it without bridle or saddle. The celebrated 
gentleman jock, Captain Barlowe, next essayed, and managed to make 
a smash of one table with its contents. This was only a temporary 
check, for in the face of a tremendeous fire and the cheering of all pre- 
sent he achieved the feat gallantly. It was now time to desist and to get 
the horse down stairs; this was sooner said than done, for the stairs and 
passages being kept polished, the gallant grey slipped about dreadfully, 
and was evidently afraid of the descent. At length, at the suggestion 
of a worthy baronet, he was blindfolded, and thus descended into the 
entrance-hall, but managed to break about a dozen of the carved oak 
bannisters in his progress. —Bucks Chronicle. 

——— 


Parronace Wet BestowEen.—The Chairman of the East India 
Company, (Mr. J. Shepherd) has kindly given Mr. Ward (grandson of 
the illustrious Nelson) a cadetship, in memory of the important services 
of England’s atest naval hero.—Mr. Charles Mills has generously 
bestowed a ca coger on one of the sons of the late Rev. Mr. Hollest, 
whose cruel fate (having been murdered by burglars) is fresh in the 
recollection of the public.—Mr. J. Shepherd has, in consideration of his 
sad bereavement of his parents and sisters by the wreck of the Orion, 


make no room to-day for records of Popes and Cardinals buratin effigy 

by boys and boyish men in various parts of the country ; but we note 

the public declaration of Sir Edward Sugden, probably the soundest 
lawyer in England, that the recent adoption of titles by the Priests of 
Rome contravenes the existing law of the land. We trust, that if this 
high opinion tallies with thatof the Attorney General, the question 
will not be thrown into the ordinary Courts of Law, or debated at 
nauseous length before extraordinary Courts of Appeal. Such a course 

would have been the proper one, if adopted at the outset, but would be in- 

glorious and impolitic in the extreme,after long delay and under existing 
circumstances. It is probable, however, that ifthe government decline 
introducing a’snmmary bill prohibiting the use of the titles alluded to, 
some independent member, or some member of the opposition, will do it 
for them. 

Mr. Cobden, the champion of Peace, has often been subjected to the 
sneers and ridicule of the press. A case, detailed elsewhere, has lately 
occurred in England, wherein he has availed himsvlf of the same wea- 
pons, in a paper warfare with en officer of the Navy. We need not re- 
peat the particulars ; but we think that any candid person, who pe- 
ruses such extracts on the subject as we have given, will agree with 
us that, if Sir Thomas Hastings has shown a foolish petulance, Mr. Cob- 
den, with all his wit and smartness, has skulked behind a joke in a man- 
ner not very creditable to his boasted love of trath. The original offence 
on Mr. Bright’s part was pardonable enough, as bit of hustings’ plea- 
santry, though the worthy quaker should not have seasoned it by con- 
verting a Captain into an Admiral, which he did; and if the high- 
spirited officer thought the matter worth notice, which it was not, a 
letter to the Times would have turned the laugh against the assaiiant. 
We invite attention, however, to gleanings from Sir Thomas Hastings’s 
evidence, by which it will appear, that whilst he gathered an impres- 
sion of a people's disposition from the lips of a Priest, he quoted French 
naval officers as his authorities on professional points. If the reader 
think with Mr. Cobden that the evidence was vague, we would ask if 
anything can be more ludicrous than the ungrammatical question, 
numbered 9936, and propounded to a sailor, probably from the lips of 
Mr. Bright himself. The Captain should have referred the sapient en- 
quirer to H.M Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; and the question 
may be further remarked as a sample of the foregone conclusions, un- 
der which testimony is sometimes elicited before Parliamentary Com- 
mittees. In concluding our notice of this trifling affair, we join in the | 
laugh at Sir Thomas’s misplaced indignation; but we cannot congrat- 
ulate Messrs. Bright and Cobden on their fair-dealing or straight-for- 
wardness. 

The American Vinister in England has been brilliantly and cor- 
dially entertained at Liverpool ; a sketch of his speech on the occasion 
will be found in another column. 





A calmness has come over Germ in politics, as though all parties had 
agreed to abide the result of the conferences which were to commence 








at Dresden on the 28rd ult. The various German States are to be re- | 











presented there—the two great rivals, Prussia and Austria, and the 
minor rivals who skirt their frontier. It will be a marvel indeed, if 
anything more than a patching up of difficulties should ensue, so many 
are the component parts, and so conflicting are their interests. Ru- 
mours of contemplated absorption of the lesser by the greater have not 
been wanting, und even of successful appeals to England and France 
for aidin case of need. France herself appears to be enjoying a mo- 
mentary lull. 

Canava.—In the Senate of the United States, the important subject 
of a free-trade between this country and Canada, proposed to be com- 
bined with the opening of the St. Lawrence to American ships, appears 
likely at last to receive some attention, for we observe that a bill con- 
nected therewith is made the special order of the day for the 25th inst. 
In alluding to this topic, it is most desirable that all offensive and irri- 
tating remarks should be avoided by the press, which we regret to say 
is not always the case; for whilst no effect whatever is produced upon 
sensible persons by calling hard names, and threats of coercion and re- 
taliation, the feeling engendered in the minds of the unreflecting is inju- 
rious in the highest degree. Weshall hope for much argument, but no 
abuse. 

Mr. John Young, of Montreal, in a very able letter to the Editor of 
the Pilot, has been lately urging upon the attention of the Board of 
Trade the construction of a Ship Canal from the St. Lawrence to Lake 
Champlain, which, combined with the enlargement of Whitehall Canal, 
would enable vessels to come through from the Upper Lakes to New- 
York, without breaking bulk. The Board of Trade does not respond 
to the appeal ; and it is one of the singular facts of the present age, that 
conflicting interests and rival enterprises stand often now in the way 
of public improvement; acanal might ruin a railroad—a railroad might 
injure the tolls of a canal. Without giving an opinion on this particu- 
lar project, we cannot avoid noticing the perpetual strife carried on 
between local and general claims. 





THe American Mopet Yacut.—The intention of a few gentlemen 
of this city to contest the palm for swift sailing, with the fastest of the 
British pleasure vessels, has been announced in print on both sides of 
the Atlantic: but having been ourselves cognisant of the plan since 
it was first entertained, we have hitherto abstained from allusion to it, 
out of deference to the wishes of the parties interested, who desired to 
avoid all preliminary puffing. The plan arose from the offer of a build- 
er, who volunteered to construct a vessel to be sailed against anything 
afloat, and only to become the property of the gentlemen to whom the 
offer was made, in the event of her establishing her superiority both 
here and in England. The purchasers, in such case, were to pay for 
her about one-third more than her presumed cost, making the trials, 
of course, at theirown expense. This fair sporting bid was accepted ; 
and the yacht—a fore-and-aft schooner of 175 tons—is now on the 
stocks. She will not be sont to England, unless she decidedly beatg 
the fastest craft at home. Here, her competitors are not to be limited 
in size—in England they are not to exceed her tonnage. 





A Liset Rerurep.—On the 16th of last month, a malicious little 
paragraph appeared in the columns of the Evening Post, announcing 
the death in child-bed of an English lady of rank, coupling tkat fact 
with her long-continued absence from her husband’s residence, and 
deducing therefrom an inference obvious enough, though somewhat ill- 
timed, considering that the “ irregularity” had ‘“ brought her lady- 
ship to the grave.” Jealous of the bonour of his countrywoman, the 
writer called upon one of the Editors of the Evening Post for his au- 
thority, and was shown a copy of the London Examiner of Nov. 23rd, 
containing the obituary notice, and plain proof of the separation al. 
luded to. Aware that,if an error had been made, the Lraminer 
would promptly apologise, we could say nothing more at the time; 
and have only to add that the Examiner of the 14th ult., which came 
to hand by the last steamer, contains a complete refutation of the 
charge, together with the expression of great regret at “ the inadver- 
tent insertion of a statement so unfounded and so calculated to cause 
pain. It arose from the accidental substitution of Lady — for Lady 
.” Weomit the names. Those, who saw the paragraph to which 


we refer, will know to whom we allude; and to those who did not, it 
is unimportant. 


MR. COBDEN, M.P., AND CAPT. SIR THOMAS HASTINGS, R.N_ 


A lengthened correspondence has been pepiehes in the morning pa- 
ers between Sir Thomas Hastings, Mr. Bright, M. P., and Mr. Cob- 
en, M. P. Sir Thomas charges Mr. Bright, in a speech delivered by 

that gentleman at a meeting of the Peace Congress, lately held at Bir- 

mingham, with a slanderous misrepresentation of his evidence before 
the House of Commons in 1848, on the inquiry into the Navy, Army 
and Ordnance Estimates. The following is the extract complained of. 

Mr. Bright said : 

Where was the danger to which England was exposed? There was no super 
stition greater than the fear of a war with France—a superstition which had been 
handed down to us from the French war. He recollected Sir Thomas 
Admiral of the British fleet, who was examined before a committee of the House of 
Commons a short time ago, was haunted with this fear of France. During his ex- 
amination, he was pressed harder and harder as to the authority upon which he had 

unded these apprehensions. At last it came out: he stated that he had been in- 
ormed by a priest—no, not by a priest, but by the Bishop of Japan ( 
that the intention of the French people was extremely hostile or wa 

Only imagine, the only authority upon which a British Admiral 

was an idle story told by the Bishop of Japan . 


Mr. Bright, in a letter (Dec. 1), justifies his statement by saying that 
it was made upon the authority of Mr. Cobden; Mr. Cobden (Dee. 6), 
acknowledges that the anecdote was mentioned by him to Mr. B., and 
maintains that the substance of it, though not in words, was strictly 
correct, and was the subject of remark in the committee, who after- 
wards expunged that portion of Sir Thomas Hasting’s evidence. Sir 
Thomas (Dec, 10.) dissatisfied with Mr. Cobden’s reply, calls upon him 
for a more satisfactory explanation, as he considers Mr. Bright’s attack 
upon his character is not sustained by the facts of the case. Mr. Cob- 
den (Dec. 18), in answer to Sir Thomas, says that he is not responsible 
for the statement being made public; but he repeats that it is substan- 
tially correct. Sir Thomas (Dec. 14), in his reply, says :— 

Ionce more call on you to state, directly and explicitly, whether, after re-perus 
ing my evidence, yuu can with truth assert my sole reason for believing that the 
hostile feeling of France to this country up to 1844 was founded on an idle st 
told of the Bishop of Japan, which Mr. Bright declares expressly he asserted in 
public on your authority, and you, therefore, are respansible to me. And should 
you, in so clear and simple a case, refuse to give me a satisfactory explanation, I 
shall conclude that it was and is your intention to insult me, and I shall place our 
correspondence in the hands of a friend, who will wait on you on my behalf—or, 
should you prefer it, he will confer with some friend of yours. 

No answer was immediately returned to this communication, and Sir 
Thomas again wrote (Dec. 17), to Mr. Cobden, saying — 

I gave you a fair opportunity to correct your error. This you have not had suffi- 
cient truthfulness or manly candour to correct, nor have you disclaimed the inten- 
tion of, or apologised for, insulting me. [ observe to you, that when a gentleman un= 
intentionally misrepresents another, he atones for it by disavowing the intention 
when called on to do so, or by giving satisfaction to the aggrieved party. My cone 
fidence in the sense of justice of the people of Hagland is so great, that I appeal 
unhesitatingly to their verdict. 

On the 18th Mr. Cobden replies, in a letter from Crumpsall House, 
near Manchester, to the Editor of the Times, which with its enclosure 
we give entire. 

Sir,—May I beg the favour of your inserting the enclosed letter, 
being my reply to Sir Thomas Hastings’s callenge ? 

I received his combustible missive on Sunday morning,—not exactly 
the day for answering an invitation toa duel. On Monday I was the 
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whole day engaged in running from libraries to newspaper-offices, and 
thence to the houses of members of Parliament, inquiring for the blue 
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book containing the evidence in question. 
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rv losed letter 
friend Mr. Henry, and had prepared the enc , 
br meh oN when Wednesday morning’s post brings me eaotes, be 2 
of sole epistle from Sir Lucius,—no, Sir Thomas acting? on Y 
hemye Yours, with supreme contempt,” ote 5 me that he 
ing, : . 
ici , by sending his letters for publication. 
geet tH ine now > opportunity of forming an opinion oe oe 
‘adgmunt, the prudence, temper, and ability of & man Lt as . - 
" od at the head of a commission for giving us an improve uaraDn : 
inst a war with France, and upon whose recommendation, in & on 
degree, many millions of public money has been expended upon 0 
ee roe I remain, Sir, &c. 


RicHARD CoBDEN. 


= Ocumngenl eee ator Bees Lo ; 
« Sir,—If in my earlier days my admiration for the genius ri- 
anivtl not comptes me to eines the mimic exploits of Sir ae 
O’Trigger, 1 might have been at a loss to comprehend the a. - 
our letter. Aided, however, by my recollections of that mode ne ‘ 
understand you to propose that we should lay down our pens ant have 
a personal interview, not to talk over the matter 1a gry not acne 
to approach within speaking distance, but to take our stan _ a ve 
aces apart, with pistols in hand, and endeavour to blow out each othor's 
rains. Now, 1 am satisfied, without any such experiment upon my 
head, at least that half an ounce of lead propelled by less than @ —_ 
ter of an ounce of powder is quite sufficient to shatter the human sku ; 
to atoms, aad extinguish in a moment all powers of reason, all sense < 
justice, and every religious sentiment. But how such @ process bp 
satisfy me that I had acted unjustly towards you, or convince you of the 
contrary is, I confess, quite beyond my comprehension. — ace 

«Zo goon as I had recovered from the fit of laughter into whic 
must confess your challenge threw me, and after I had ae onet a 
temptation I felt to name for my second my much esteemed friend, Mr. 
Punch, | endeavored to procure a copy of the report of the eomemsten, 
which with considerable difficulty, and after the lapse of a couple o 
days, I succeeded in a and, having refreshed my memory by a 

erusal of your evidence,I will endeavour to state the facts of the case, 
as between you and myself, in such a way as shall admit of no further 

j rehension. ; 
mit After the committee had heard your evidence at considerable length, 
as to the preparations which had been made (partly under your direc- 

tions) to repel an imaginary invasion from France, | requested you to 
state upon what authority you assumed that the French nation were ea- 
ger to go to war with this country. Your answers were somewhat 
vague, which induced me to press you more closely, when at last you 
quoted, as a proof of the belligerent disposition of the French, certain 
warlike sentiments which somebody had heard on board a steam-boat 
fall from the lips of the French Bishop of Japan. The uplifted eyes 
and hands of more than one member of the committee led to the inter- 
position of the chairman. The room was, if I recollect correctly, im- 
mediately ordered to be cleared of strangers, and you were requested to 
withdraw. I was then appealed to by some of the members of the com- 
mittee to allow the above part of your evidence to be expunged; others, 
on the contrary, wished it to be retaiued, as exposing the trivial grounds 
on which professional men are disposed to advocate an augmentation of 
ourarmaments. At least it was agreed that your evidence, when writ- 
ten out by the shorthand writers, should be submitted for correction to 
Lord Seymour (the chairman) and myself. Two or three days elapsed 
before the report was placed in my hands by his Lordship, when I 
agreed that the passage respecting the Bishop of Japan should be ex- 
punged ; in the meantime I had mentioned the incident to Mr. Bright 
and several other members of the House. 

“The above statement of facts you will not call in question. You 
do not deny having quoted the authority of the ta of Japan; you 
merely correct Mr. Bright's error in calling him the Bishop of Mada- 
gascar. You do not presume to call in question my right to mention to 
a member of the House of Commons, in his seat in the evening, any- 
thing or everything which transpires in the morning in a public com- 
mittee-room of that House. You do not even complain of the evidence 
which was expunged having been afterwards made public, for which I 
could have expressed my regret. What,then,is yourcomplaint? Way, 
that Mr. Bright alleged that the authority of the bishop was the only 
proof brought forward by you of the warlike disposition of the French 
nation. In the perturbed state of your feelings, you seem to be unable 
to perceive that this is a question to be decided by reference to your 
published evidence, which has been in the hands of every member for 
two years. Iam not Mr. Bright's authority for the contents of the 
blue-books, Lam responsible only for having communicated to him that 
art of your evideuce which was suppressed, the truth of which you 
pal =, Nor am [ accountable f»r any criticisms or arguments he 

educe from it. 

**Your grievance is ten confined tc one word, the word « only.” 
Now, since the receipt of your last letter I have felt it my duty to see 
Mr. Bright, who says thatin reply to your second letter to him he has 
informed you that the report of his speech isnot free from verbal in- 
accuracies. Why did you not send me a copy of that letter? It ap- 
pears to me that the whole question at issue is involved in its contents; 
and had a further opportunity been afforded to Mr. Bright he might 
ee have removed the whole ground of complaint. For myself, I 

ave not another syllable to say upon the subject. Yes, { must add a 
word or two before [ come to what, I trust, will be the close of our cor- 
respondence. 

** You are a public servant, filling ® very responsible office, and in 
receipt of a liberal public stipend. As chairman of the commission for 
increasing our coast defences, you were largely instrumental in pro- 
moting the expenditure of many millions of public money for purposes 
anil in a mannev which, whether right or wrong, are open to discussion. 
Your voluminous evidence before the committee on the army, navy, and 
ordnance invites criticism; and much of it, in my humble opinion, is 
open to animadversion. Such being your position you must, like all 
public men, expect that your conduct will be freely canvassed ; and 
your fate will be a luckier one than that of most of us if you do not 
find yourself often misapprehended, and sometimes misrepresented. 

“Tf, unable to restrain the ebullitions of an irasc.ble temper, you 
must needs challenge a member of the Legislature to mortal combat, 
merely because another member is reported to have male a mistake in 
@ single word in a speech of an hour’s length, or because a reporter's 
pea may have slipped at a critical moment, then you have mistaken 
your vocation, and you would be consulting your owa reputation and 
the interest of the country by retiring from the public service, and 
seeking security for your susceptible nerves within the inviolable pre- 

cincts of your own domestic circle. 
‘*T remain, Sir, yours, &c,, 
' ‘RicHarp CospEn. 
‘ Sir Thomas Hastings, R. N.” 


The Times of the 19th ult, makes the follow'ng comments on the 
above. 


The epilogue to the Westminster play represents a dramatic Peace 

ongress disturbed by the domestic hostilities which its members had 
provoked. There is no great novelty, perhaps, in the conception, but 
the audience were prodigiously deligitted at the exhibition, an its en- 
tire consistency with nature was curiously demonstrated by a scene of 
real life which we recorded in the same columns Mr. Cobden is un- 
fortnnate in his teaching. This is the second challenge he has provoked 
in his capacity of a peacemaker. Mr. Smith was referred to the police- 
man in charge of Westbourne-terrace and its occup ints; and Sir Tho- 
mas Hastings throws himself upon his country for sympithy. Huff a 
dozen words of explanation will soon qualify the public for the appellate 
jurisdiction to which they are thus invited. 

At the last Birmingham peace meeting Mr. Bright was reported to 
have amused his hearers with a description of the trivialities on which 
our apprehensions of war were made to rest. As 4 specimen of such 
persuasions, he related that Sir Thomas Hastings, in his evidence before 
the Estimates Committee, when hard pressed tor the authority on which 
his Suspicions of France had been conceived, at length quoted the opin 
ion of the Bishop of Madagascar to the reqequired> effect. This anec- 
dote of course told rem irkably well upon the audience, and was receiv- 
. with roars of laughter, Sir Thomas Hastings, however, was less 
— with the impression produced, and he im:nediately wrote to Mr 

right, apprising him that he had misrepresented frets, and referring 

im to the evidence in question for proof of his error. “r Bright re- 
lied that he had received his information from Vr. Cobden ; so to Vr 
ong Sir Thomas then appealealed. The hon. member for the West 
farthe acknowledged the authorship of the story, but declined to enter 
oa — into the discussion. In this way was Sir Thomas left—stranded 
nd helpless; Mr. Bright having turned him into ridicule by an anec- 


dote, and Mr. Co i 
aby Was teen bden having mended the matter by saying that the 





But what Sir Thomas H asserted was, that this story, which 
was pointedly told as characterizing his evidence, did in reality convey 
no correct idea of it at all ; that it bad,in fact, been struck out from 
the published report ; and that even if it had remained it would have 
been so far qualified by the general tenor of his answers as to wear a 
very diff rent colour from that ascribed toit. Thus the true point of 
the case does not consist in the authenticity of a particular anecdote, 
but in the justice of representing this anecdote as a fair and full sam- 
ple of Sir Thomas's testimony and opinions. There can be no doubt 
that the words attributed to Mr. Bright by the reporters do plainly 
describe Sir Thomas as deriving his apemneee from the judgment 
of a certain mysterious prelate. ‘ Only imagine the only authority 
upon which a British Admiral anticipated war was an idle story told 
by the Bishop of Madagascar” Mr. Bright says that this was “ not a 
correct report ;” but his own recollections of what he did state rather 
confirm than impugn the report in all substantial points, and it ap- 
pears almost impossible that there can be any incorrectness at all af- 
fecting the question between him and Sir Thomas, inasmuch as the 
whole pith, point, and marrow of his speech consisted iu the represen- 
tation of an ‘* Admiral” frightened by a Bishop. 

Now, the published evidence of Sir Thomas clearly shows that when 
‘« pressed for his authority” he quoted the Prince de Joinville’s pam- 
phiet, the subsequent votes of the French Chamber, the augmentation 
of their steam marine, the report of Mr. Grant the British Admi- 
ralty after visiting the French harbours, and the observations of a 
certain officer in the French parry As to the particular conversation 
which was saddled by Mr. Bright with the whole credit of the deduc- 
tions, it signifies little or nothing of what character it really was. If 
the prelate in question was a French Bishop, there is no reason why his 
views of his own couatrymen should not be as sound as another's. Tal- 
leyrand was a French bishop, and yet he knew something about French- 
men and their ways. But whatevcr the story was, it was clearly noth- 
ing to the point as between Sir Thomas and his adversaries. The true 
question is, whether the suspicions aroused by Sir Thomas before the 
evmmittee were or were not of such a character as to justify the por- 
trait contributed by Mr. Bright to the Birmingham expedition ; and it 








must be perfectly clear to every unbiassed reader that they were not 
so. The story referred to was not the ‘* only authority” of the Byitish | 
officer for his apprehensions, nor was it a fair specimen of his authori- | 
ties. Supposing it inserted in the evidence, even in the very form | 
adopted by Mr. Bright, it is as plain a3 can be that the evidence it- 
self would be totally misrepresented by the expression which Mr. Bright 
employed. Ae ns , 

It is easy enough to imagine how such an incident might occur. Mr. 
Cobden two years ago tells Mr. Bright a “‘good story,” and Mr. Bright 
reproduces it at a public meeting none the worse for wear and with a 
colouring adapted to the occasion. Such anecdotes, like Mr. Owen 
Jones’ columns in the crystal palace, must always be picked out with 
proper tints to create the desired effect ; and in this case Mr. Bright made 
a capital hit, but was a little unfair to his subject. The ugliaezs of 
the case lies not in the allusion, or even in the exaggeration, but in the 
shuffliug used to escape an honest account for the transaction. Mr. 
Bright pushed Mr. Cobden on to the stage and promptly withdrew, 
though soshrewd a man should have seen that the point on which he 
appealed to Mr. Cobden’s authority was not the point on which he was 
asked for explanation. Mr. Cobden, again, might fairly have held 
himself aloof from the dispute, ifhe had candidly acknowlelged that 
upon the general tenor of Sir Thomas’s evidence Mr. Bright must 
fight his own battle and could make no appeal tohim. But this neither 
party would do. Mr. Bright having once got his colleague into the 
cockpit decamped from the field, and Mr. Cobden so far gave his friend 
the benefit of his ‘‘ tactics” as to refrain from denying a responsibility 
with which he knew himself not really chargeable. The whole ques- 
tion turned on the true purport of the evidence, as sustaining or re- 
butting the character attributed to it by Mr. Bright. Yet though the 
point was put as plainly as possible by Sir Thomas to his ob lurate as- 
sailants, Mr. Bright chose to refer to Mr. Cobden in general terms, an! 
Mr. Cobden replied that he ‘‘could not alter the facts as stated by 
Mr. Bright.” 

These evasions are not becoming to such parties as those concerned, 
but we hardly think the indignant Sir Thomas will find any participa. 
tors in the sentiment with wiiich he parts from Mr. Cobden. We too 
are no advocates for duelling, and if Mr. Cobden’s indifference had 
been confined to this warlike proposal on the part of his correspondent 
we would willingly have borne him company on his way. But there 
are two methods of ** giving a gentleman satisfaction,” and one of them 
was so reasonably pressed on the hon. member that he might have adop- 
ted it withoutany loss of self-approbation. It was impossible that he 
could mistake the point at issue when Sir Thomas appealed to him 
He had heard the whole evidence ; he knew what proportion the story 
about the Bishep bore tothe rest of the statements, and yet he allowed 
himself to be quote! by Mr. Bright as the authority, in general terms, 
for the attack made on Sir Thomas Hastings as a man of common sense 
and courage. Why could he not say at once that as far as these impu- 
tations were concerned he was no party to the question; that he had 
simply related an anecdote, and that Sir Thomas must appeal to the 


speaker who made the application? In that case Sir Thomas would 
have been compeiled to goto Mr. Bright witha categorical demand ; 


but having been once referred to Mr. Cobden as the responsible au- 
thority, and not having been corrected in his appeal, he was left be- 
tween one and the other without any redress but such as public opin- 
ion can sapply 
It is strange if the cause of peace can be served by such advocacy as 
this. People are not to be goadedinto brotherly love by misrepresen- 
tation and abuse. There isconsiderable indulgence to be made for the 
excitement under which a public address is delivered amid the stimu- 
lating cheers of a congenial auditory ; though the knowledge of these 
liabilities, as we have observed on other occasions, should operate with 
somewhat more effect than at present on the fluent dogmatism of the 
speakers. Wedo not quarrel with Mr. Bright’s story, but when the 
inconsistency of its implied moral with the plain facts of the case was 
inted out by the suffering party the proper amends should at once 
ave been made. Such an admission might have perhaps momentarily 
detracted from Mr. Bright’s authority, but it would have been far less 
damaging to the cause he advocates than this persistence in an error 
which is now more publicly exposed than it could have been by hi 
own acknowleigment. 3 
We add a few extracts from the published evidence of Sir Thomas 
Hastings, on the occasion alluded to :— 


EXTRACTS FROM THE EVIDENCE OF CAPTAIN SIR THOMAS HASTINGS, 


R.N., JULY, 1848, GIVEN BEFORE THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON NAVY 
ESTIMATES. 


** Question 9,797.— You have said that in your opinion the power of the 
screw Was suiticiently tested when you recommended the steam guard- 
ships to be fitted. Was there any reason existing at the time which 
made it advisable that a certain number of them should be fitted sim- 
ultaneously, insteal of waiting for a full experiment upon one ?—I sup- 
pose that question applies to the time when I was on the commission, 
about the close of 1844. At that time the relations of this country with 
France were extremely uneasy, and it was not only the population of 
Devonport who were in alarm, but we found the same feeling pervading 
every place we visited. The commiss onerc themselves were also aware 
that France at that time had just grafted into ner navy 20 or 22 ships, 
varying from 1,500 to 1,700 tons, and of about 450 horse power. These 
ships hed been built for Transatlantic packets. About that time the 
Prince de Joinville published his pamphlet, which clearly demonstra- 
ted the views entertained by the French Government in reference to 
placing themselves in a positionto contest with us the superiority of steam 
force in the Channel. When I returned to Portsmouth I met one of the 
French officers, whose name I forget; he was a Lieutenant in the navy ; 
and, in reply to my questions, ‘ What has surpris d you most in your 
visit to Baglanit?’ his reply was, ‘ The marvellous absence of every spe- 
cies of defeace, which I observed on every hand, and the extraordinary 
position which a great nation like yours places itself in, of being at any 
moiment liable to be attacked without having the means of repelling of- 
fensive operations ’ 

“9 793. —You say those vessels were built for Transatlantic packets. 
Were not they also desizgnel with a view to their complete efficiency 
fur the purpose of war ?—L believe those vessels were originally built 
for the purpose tu which taey nave since been applie |, viz., French war 
steamers. 

“9,802.—You have statel that a pamphlet of the Prince de Joinville 
showed the inteations of the Freack Government. Have you any proofs 
that the French ‘foverament alopted any one of these suggestions made 
in that pamphlet ?—I have not a doubt ofit. You see them in the votes 
of the subseqneus years he very plans he announced have been sup- 
ported by subsequent votes. 


**9,803.—D» you recollect any one instance of that kind in the votes ? 
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—I know that they have been continually going forward and increasing 
their steam marine since 1842. 

‘* 9,804.—Have you not since seen a complaint in the French Chamber 
that not one of the orders which were issued respecting the navy had. 
been carried out ?—A complaint may have been made, but | do not be- 
lieve that it is true. 

‘¢9,805.—Have you yourself by examination any means of knowi 
that those ships so alluded to by you were actually built, or attemp 
to be built ?—Undoubtedly. I see the launch of some of them recorded. 
I have no official documents to refer to, but I have read Mr. F. T. Grant’s 
most able and comprehensive official report, made to the Admiralty iu 
1845, in which these things are minutely detailed and proved. He vi- 
sited the French ports in 1845. 

‘< 9,806.—Have you any means of ascertaining by personal examina- 
tion whether the proposed extensions have been really carried out ?—I 
could not at that time do so, because it was only then pro ; but 
since that I have seen copies of various official documents, showing me 
that the French have materially increased their steam power in the 
navy since 1842. : 

«« 9,807.—Are you in possession now of any returns showing the ac- 
tual pumber of steam vessels at the present time belonging to the 
French navy, and the number that belonged to it at the time the 
Prince de Joinville’s pamphlet was written’—I have seen a paper 
which was shown me at the Admiralty, and which I believe was trans- 
mitted by one of the Consuls containing information to that effect. 

‘« 9,852.—You have stated that you were alarmed by the publication 
of the Prince de Joinville, and that those inquiries which you institu- 
ted enabled you to form an opinion. Did you make known to the Gov- 
ernment those facts which you had collected, and the opinion you had 
formed ?—-The commissioners made an official report. 1 did not say we 
were alarmed. 

“ 9,936.—Do you think it would be likely to conduce to the pacific 
conclusion of any negotiation by giving an order for a contract for 
building 50 war-steamers ?—I think the peace of this country would be 
greatly maintained (and that is why I advocat preparation) by France, 
feeling that she could not insult us with impunity.” 





Lorp BroveHam.—The guidnuncs must have been somewhat sur- 
prised to have had nothing from Lord Brougham on the great Papal 
controversy. We are sorry to hear that the silence of one so disposed 
and qualified to take part in all such matters of ‘‘ high argument’ has 
co-existed with, if it has not been caused by recent illness, at Cannes, 
where Lord Brougham is at present ; which, it may be hoped, will not 
prevent the noble and learned lord from returniug to his post at the 


opening of Parliament. A rumour prevails that the noble lord has 
lost his sight.—2rop, Times. 





Patent Law Rerorm.—An association has been formed in Man- 
chester under the title of the Patent Laws Reform Association. Its 
object is to obtain a thorou,h reform or revision of the patent laws, in 
order that the inventor's right may be recognised by legislative enact- 
ment; that the present routine of obtaining patents may be abolished, 
and the expenses reduced to the lowest possible scale.—Jbid. 





AnoTHer Bic Beccerman.—Feargus 0 Connor has appealed to the 
people of England tosubscribejfor him, as he is ** ruined with expenses” 
ia the case of O'Connor v. Bradshew. He declares that he advanced 
1000 guineas to defend Frost and his associates ; that when the profits 
of the Vorthern Star averaged more than £13,000, a year, he freely 
gave all to the cause of liberty, and quotes the preeedents of O’Connel’s 
begging-box and Mr. Cobden’s £80,000 tribute. 





Sup CANAL BETWEEN THE MEDITERRANEAN AND TRE RED Sea.—Mr. Ro- 
bert Stephenson, now in £gypt, is to examine the route for a ship canal between- 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. This survey is said to form part of a con- 
joint survey directed by England, France, and Austria, the former being repre. 
sented by Mr, Stephenson, France by M. Paulin Talabot, and Austria by M. Ne- 
grelli. These latter have completed their labours; and on the completion of Mr. 
Stephenson’s survey, the route will be determined on the conjoined evidence of the 
three reports. It is hoped the three powers will contribute the funds :—if not, 
the works will be conceded by the Pasha to a joint-stock eompauy. Before the 
Academy of Sciences the survey of M. Bourdaloue, made in*1847, has been laid ; 
it was under the direction of Mehemet Ali Pasha, and embraces the country 
between the Nile and the Red Sea, the levels being most carefu.ly taken. The 
results differ very much from those of the French Commission of 1799.— Architect 


—>_——_—_ 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Lonpon, 20th December, 1850. 
The Papal aggression topic loses none of its interest; itis the one 
subject that occupies all Great Britain. Addresses of all kinds pour 
in upon the Ministers daily, and I fancy they will be sorely embarrass- 
ed when Parliament meets, as it is well understood that all sorts of 
difficulties surround the question practically, however smooth and easy 
the theory may be that the Pope is to be kicked out, starved out, be- 
sieged in his Vatican, &c., &c. For instance, Lord Clarendon says to 
the Prime Minister, ‘‘I cannot govern Ireland and its six millions of 
Roman Catholics, if you offend the latter, or deal hardly with the Pope, 
who is to many Hibernians a personage more worthy of reverence than 
is your Government.” On the other hand, Lord Grey says, ‘“ I cannot 

overn those Colonies in which the Anglican Church has been latel 
ostered and encouraged in every way, if you give comfort, or rather if 





you do not deal destruction to the damnable heretics,” &c. Then, 
again, the more zealous say, ‘“‘ Why not treat all bulls and Cardinals 
with the utmost rigour of the law? the Archbishop of Westminvter is 
clearly guilty of a premunire, high treason, and what not.” To please 
all these opposing forces is clearly impossible. 

1 can assure such of your readers as happen to be interested in our 
Law reforms, that a thorough cleansing of the Augean stable of Law 
procedure is about to beeffected here ; and although we probabiy shall 
not yet go quite as far as the State of New York has done, a great a 
proach to the practice on your side will be made ere long. I have 
seen the heads of the alterations proposed by the Commissioners, and 
can safely pronounce them too sweeping to be carried out in their in- 
tegrity ; but much of them will no doubt be enforced, enough to force 
big tears of despair from the old praetitioners who remember the days 
of Lord Eldon. ‘Stare super antiquas vias—Via trita via tuta,” and 
so on, will soon cease to be proverbs. Among other things, all forms 
of action and technical pleading are to be abolished. 

The recent Smithfield cattle show was a “tremendous” affair; the 
stock exhibited far exceeded in number that of any former year, and 
the streets teemed with animals staggering under the oppressive weight 
of their own carcasses. Some of them literally “larded the lean earth 
as they walked along,” and seemed to say with Hamlet, “ Oh, that 
this too, too solid flesh would melt.” However, the preponderance of 
absolute fat was less than of late years, and more attempt seemed to 
have been made to cultivate shape and symmetry. But altogether it 
was a sight unlovely. It puts money in the purse of some people, and 
will therefore always be encouraged by them at least—and very pro- 
perly so, for to some men it is indispensable to be worth money, as 
without it they would be worth nothing. 

it is rumoured in military circles that the Albert hat will shortly be 
drummed out of our army, and that a new and better description of 
ee coat, somewhat similar to the cloaks now worn by the Royal 

orse Artillery, of a dark blue cdlour, lined with serge with scarlet 
collars, is about to be issued to the non-commissioned officers of the 
battalions and field batteries; it is to be of much better quality than 
the grey great coat now in use, and is calculated to last five years in- 
stead of three years, the ordinary present duration of the soldiers’ grey 
fatigue coat. These changes serve to give the authorities and the army 
tailors something to do, and John Bull something to pay for and to 
grumble at, the having which seems to be almost a necessary part of 
his existence, although not often to such an egregious extent as has 
been the case lately with the expenditure on the Royal Navy. 

I have alluded before to the extraordinary suecess of the new, or 
rather revived play of the Duchess of Malfi, at the Sadler's Wells The- 
atre—Miss Glyn’s performance of the heroine Duchess is one of the most 
striking things now on the boards, and is considered by all critics to be 
a great achievement. The play, you are aware, is intrinsically coarse; 
but it is so well put on the stage, and is acted with so much vigour, that 
it draws crowds nightly. The most taking scenes are those in which 
the Duchess makes love to her Steward, and in which she exhibits a 
light coquetry which masks the dark passion that animates her. Fer- 
dinand’s sudden change from a@ fiend-like malice to a deep soul-felt 
remorse is also finely given, and is generally vehemently applauded. 

Among the recent admissions to the Bar is Mr. Wriothesley Baptist 
Noel, son of the distinguished seceder from the Church of England, 
the Honourable and Reverend Baptist Noel. We have not heard much 
of the latter gentleman since his public immersion in a Baptist Chapel, 


and his request for incarceration preferred to my Lord Bishop of 
London. 
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Mr. Smith O’Brien has made an ineffectual attempt to escape from 
Norfolk Island, to the regions of California. It was a proper ores to 
the scene in the cabbage-garden. The Victoria cutter, commanded by 
a man named Ellis, was observed for some time to be hovering about the 
Island. Shortly before sundown, Mr. O’Brien went down to a sandy 
ove, and just as he reached the shore, a boat with three men put in, 
and he rushed up to his middle into the water to meet it. A constable 
on duty, who witnessed the whole performance, covered him with his 

_ musket, and rushing at the boat, knocked a hole in her bottom with the 
butt-end of his carbine. The whole four then submitted quietly, and 
were eably taken possession of by the officer on duty, who quickly 
made Gis appexranee in support of the constable. 

It is stated that Uardinal Wiseman has received autograph letters of 
congratulation from the Emperor of Austria, the King of Bavaria, and 
the President of the French Republic It does not seem clear what 
they congratulate him upon, as the Papal Bull is admitted by many 
Catholics to have been a false move as respects the Cardinalate, and it 
is hardly to be supposed that any foreign court would recognize the spu- 
rious Archiepiscopal dignity. ; 

‘ Mazzini, the celebrated. Italian “ patriot,” has been lately in Paris. 
He went there disguised as a sailor, was received into the house of a 
well-known military chief, and had conferences with several others. 
It was understood that his presence had reference to the loan employed 
to promote the success of the democratic cause in Prussia. On dit “ that 
about 70 or 80 representatives have subscribed, and that the treasury 
of universal democracy possesses at present at least several hundred 
thousand francs; but they are not deposited at the Bank of France, 
though very close to it.” 

The hydropathists are decidedly losing ground in this country, al- 
though there always have been, are, and will be, some who believe in 
the “ariston men udor” of Pindar. They have undergone a good deal 
of undeserved ridicule ; but perhaps the system never received so se- 


. vere a cut from anybody, as from the late ever witty Charles Lamb, 


who said, and no one but himself could have pronounced so quaint a 
conceit—“ [t is neither new nor wonderful, for it is as old as the De- 
1 which in my opinion killed more than it cured.” 

he advancement of Vice Chancellor Rolfe to the peerage under the 
title of Baron Cranworth has given general satisfaction, as a well earned 
reward of high professional merit and sterling personal worth. There 
is no doubt that his elevation is intended as a reinforcement of the ju- 
dicial staff in the House of Lords. Of all the Law Peers who during the 
last ten years have carried on the legal business of the House, Lord 


- Cottenham, Lord Lnydhurst, Lord Denman, and even Lord Brough- 


am, are no longer able to take any active part, for alas! the Indefati- 
gable of all work has been maa ord | the affliction, by which the 
great Milton found himself with ‘knowledge at one entrace quite shut 
out.” Baron Parke is likely to be raised to the peerage, with the ex- 

ress view of presiding over the Appellate Jurisdiction of the Upper 
Hones. The Lord Chancellor, Lord Campbell, and the master of the 
Rolls, Lord Langdale, have all got their hands full, 

Whilst the squabbling among the magnates of Germany goes on, un- 
fortunate Hesse Cassel is a prey to the most oppressive persecution. 
At Rothenburg, the district judge, with his mother eighty years of age, 
was forced to give up his best apartments to the soldiers quartered upon 
him, and was not permitted to find another lodging out of his own house. 
At Hanau, the district judge had his furniture spoiled, and the troops 
per trated unmentionable atrocities in his chambers. You will not 

nd these things in the Times, for reasons best known to the Editors of 
that partizan paper. Itis generally believed that Austria will carry 
out her plans by dint of dogged patience and perseverance, and ‘hat the 
conference which has very wisely changed its title from ‘free’ to 
‘** ministerial” will prove anything but amicable. 

The French papers have laid hold and made much of the mos‘ exe- 
crable case of Mr. Sloane the pleader, who is alleged to have starved, 
beaten, and cruelly illtreated his servant girl. And foreigners gener- 
ally are struck with the abject misery which so often appears in close 


_ juxta-position with the dazzling splendour of the wealthy citizens of 


this metropolis. Yet this misery is sometimes only apparent, and pays 
better than any other trade. Only a few days ago, one of the London 

lice found an old woman, aged seventy-seven years, sitting upon a 

oor-step, gnawing a crust of bread, and apparently the victim of hun- 
ger and want. However, on searching her, £25 5 6 in silver, the pro- 

es charity, was found concealed about different parts of her ap- 

rel. . ' 

PeThe Pope has been taking strong measures at Rome against the poor 
little American chapel, which he, on returning to his capital, had au- 
thorized, and even encouraged, out of gratitude to Mr. Cass. He seems 
to be falling out with all his friends, except the French, on whom he is 
utterly dependent. 

It is confidently rumoured in private letters from Paris, that the 
President of the French Republic is anything but satisfied with the 
peaceable turn things are taking as between Austria and Prussia, but 
that his ministers are all for peace. That the ambitious Gauls are 
sighing for the Rhine is very certain. It always has been and will be 
regarded by them as their ‘natural frontier;’’ and that they will get 
it some day, they themselves consider as next to certain, although it is 
not yet a “‘ fait accompli,’’ nor do I think, from what I saw last year, 
that the inhabitants of the left bank of the Rhine are as well disposed 
towards France as they were 20 years ago. ‘‘ Tempora mutantur me = re 


Toronto, JANUARY 4, 1851. 

The complete lull that has so long prevailed in Canadian politics in- 
duced a suspension of my erg amuiced, I resume my pen to keep 
you informed ofthe changes that have either occurred, or are antici- 
pated by the political quidnuncs. 

The resignation of the Hon. Mr. Merritt, the Chief Commissioner of 
Public Works, has excited but little attention, It was sent in, it is 
said, on the 21st ult., and the Hon. gentleman left the same evening 
for St. Catherines, where his family reside. Though a fortnight has 
elapsed, nothing further is known as to the cause of resignation than 
what appeared in the G/obe, asthe ministerial version of the affair, 
and which is subjoined. 


We learn thatthe Hon. W. H. Merritt has resigned his office as Chief Commis - 
sioner of Public Works, and his seat in the Provincial Cabinet. This step has 
been anticipated fur some time, as Mr. Merritt's financial schemes could not possi - 
bly be harmonized with the avowed policy of the Government; and we believe 
that the Hon. Gentleman’s retirement rests solely on this fact. We ars happy to 
learn that Mr. Merritt leaves the Cabinet on most friendly terms with his colleagues 
and that he will continue to perform the departmental duties of the office he has 
resigned, until certain important matters connected with the Public Works, and 
now in hand, are disposed of. 


The Colonist adds the following anecdote, which is too good to be 
lost. It ischaritable to suppose that there has been some misappre- 
hension about Mr. Merritt’s denial ; but every one who knows the par- 
ticularly amiable feelings entertained by the Inspector General to- 
wards his recent colleague will vouch for the vraisemblance of Mr. 
Hincks’s share of the story. 

We met with a gentleman from the Welland Canal yesterday, who had seen 
both Mr. Merritt and Mr. Hincks there, the former on a visit to his friends, and the 
latter on his way to Washington. Mr. Merritt arrived first, and denied the fact ot 
his having resigned; but, on the arrival of Mr. Hincks, he assured them that the 
report was true, adding that Mr. Merritt supposed it would not be accepted, but 
that his colleagues were too glad of the opportunity of getting rid of him! 

A report has been in circulation during this week, that the Hon. 
Mr. Price has resigned, or is immediately about to resign, his seat in 
the Cabinet, and the important office of Commissioner of Crown Lands. 
Though this ramour has found its way into several papers, the Globe of 
to-day makes no allusion whatever to the matter. Tre Globe, for what 
reason itcould best explain, does not appear to be on the best terms 
with the ministry ; we look in vaiu into its columus for that array of 
pee gta ca lanations and official intimations that they so ostentati- 

this time twelvemonth. I may as well add that I attach 
no credit to the rumours regarding Mr. Price, who is likely to coutinue 
a Member of the Executive, till the present Parliament expires, 
when, it is said, he will certainly carry into effect his oft announced 
intention of retiring from public life. Indeed, if the present Ministry 
are to continue in power, | shall be sorry to see the management of the 
Crown Lands pass from the hands of one so conscientious as a public 
man, and so amiable in private life as the present Commissioner. 

It was confidently announced long ago by the Ministerial journals, 
that the control of the Post Office Department would be transferred at 
the January quarter from the Imperial to the Provincial authorities, 
in fulfilment of the promises of English and Canadian Legislative enact- 
ments. The time, however, has arrived ; and, it is understood, that 
Mr. Stayner, the present Postmaster General, hasno instructions what- 

. ever on the subject. This is very provoking, for, with the transference, 
, we are promised the benefitof a uniform and cheap rate of Colonial 
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The opposition journals blame the Ministry ; the official pa- | complishing at will a most brilliant music! climax, and working intensely upon 


pers lay it at the doors of the Imperial authorities, and on this point I 
aia inclined to believe them. Dilatoriness has been the crying sin of 
Downing Street ; and it seems improbable that the Canadian Executive 
would neglect to pass a measure adding so greatly to their patronage. 
Ihave good reason to believe that the vacancy in the Public Works 
Department, caused by Mr. Merritt's resignation, will be filled by the 
motion of Mr. Bourret, to be Chief Commissioner; and by Mr. 
oseph C. Morrison, succeeding Mr. Bourret, as Assistant Commission- 
er. Mr. Morrison’s acceptance of office will necessitate his appearing 
before his constituency in the West Riding of York, and, it is ima- 
ined,from antecedent events,that his re-election may be hotly contested. 
or many Parliaments prior to the present, this Riding returned a Con- 
servative Member, and Mr. Morrison’s success three years ago was 
attributed toa divisioninthe Toryranks Mr. George Duggan Junior, 
Conservative Member for the Riding in several Parliaments, has recent- 
ly accepted a judicial office (the Recordership of Toronto) which ren- 
ers him ineligible for Parliament, and thus removes a formidable candi- 
date, who might have been successfully pitted against Mr. Morrison. 
As I remarked, on a precisely similar occasion last year, I can see no 
advantage to the Conservative party at the present juncture, in at- 
tempting such isolated contests; and I trust, for this, and other rea- 
sons, that no serious opposition may be in store for Mr. Morrison. 
Though devoted to his party, few men possess more personal friends in 
the ranks of his political opponents; and in several public trusts con- 
nected with education, he has displayed much energy, and rendered, 
I humbly conceive, most important services to the country at ae 
In October last, when Sir Edmund Head, accompanied by the Hon. 
Mr. Wilmot, visited Lord Elgin, I mentioned that the ere object 
of conference between their Excellencies was the disputed boundary 
question between Canada and New Brunswick, involving the right of 
one or other Province to the ownership of some three millions of acres 
of land; and that iv had been agreéd to refer the matter to England, 
there to be settled by arbitrators mutually chosen. I do not remember 
that the Provincial ‘press noticed the subject in any shape, but the cor- 
rectness of my information, and the present position of the question, 
will be seen from the subjoined paragraph, which appeared in a late 
number of the G/obe, and evidently from authority. 


The important question of Boundary which has been for some time a subject of 
controversy between Canada and the sister Province of New Brunswick is now, 
we are informed, in a fair way of adjustment The matter has been referred to 
three arbitrators,of whom one is chosen by Canada,and one by New Brunswick ; 
the third is to be agreed upon between the arditrators so chosea . Should they 
disagree in the selection, thethird arbitrator is to be appointed by Her Majesty's 
Government. Neither of the arbitrators named by the respective Provinces 1s to 
be a member of the Imperial Parliament, and the third is to be selected from among 
the members of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, or must be a Barris- 
ter of high standing in England, 

The arbitration is to be held in London, and the arbitrators are to make their re- 
portin three months from the Istof January next, unless He: Majesty’s Govern. 
ment should see fit to grant further time. 

We are glad to have itin our power to state that the Arbitrators agreed to be 
chosen by the two Provinces have recently been appointed, and that the important 
task of settling the question at issue has been accepted by gentlemen of high charac- 
ter and talent in Hngland. These gentlemen are Thomas Falconer, Esq, and 
Travers Twiss, Esq., the former as Arbitrator on behalf of Canada, the latter as 
Arbitrator on the part of New Brunswick. 

Upon the issue of the present Arbitration, depends the settlement of the jurisdic- 
tion of one or other Province over a section of country exceeding three millions of 
acres, of which Canada has hitherto had, at least the possession, aad it is confident- 
ly believed the award will show, the rightful possession. 

The Governments of both Provinces have, it appears, giveu the fullest investiga- 
tion to the subject, and have respectively prepared and sent home voluminous re- 
ports and documents, which are to go before the Arbitrators. The question is one 
of such interest to Canada, that we propose shortly'giving a succinct account of the 
arguments urged by both Provinces in supportof their respective claims ; and we 
do not hesitate to express our belief, thatin the array of facts, both physical and 
historical, and the evidence and bearing of public Acts, the preponderance of evi- 
dence will be found to be overwhelming in favour of the position taken by Canada, 
in respect to its conterminous boundary with New Brunswick. 


A flattering view of Conadian prosperity is indicated by the immense- 
ly increased receipts for Customs and Public Works in 1850, as compared 
with 1849. Inthe former the increase amounts to £191,163, and in the 
latter to £14,810 With two interesting items of Railway intelligence 
from the Colonist of this city, I must conclude my somewhat extended 
epistle. 

‘ affords us’ sincere pleasure to see that the Great Western Railway Company 
are going to work in earnest with that important undertaking, advertisements hav- 
ing just been issued, inviting tenders to the 15th January, for the Grading, Masonry, 
Bridging, and Superstructure on Section 1, Central Division of the Great West- 
ern Railroad, extending from the East line of the City of Hamilton to the Desjar- 
dins Canal. 

The Hon. Mr. Seymour, Engineer of the State of New York, having returned 
from his excursion to Lake Simcoe, left town yesterday morning for the States, bis 
companion Mr. Storey having returned home on Friday, after completing his ar- 
rangements with the Board of Directors of the Ontario, Simcoe and Huron Rail- 
road,—the contract forthe work having been finally adjusted, signed and sealed by 
both parties. The certainty of this important undertaking being proceded with to 
completion is now fully established, and we congratulate all concerned, on the 
success that has crowned their efforts. 
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STRakoscu’s NEw OPERA.—A very numerous audience greeted the first rep- 
resentation of “ Giovanna di Napoli.” Before remarking on the performance, a 
brief sketch of the plot may not be uninteresting to our readers. 

The story plays in one of the royal gardens, near Naples; Time a.D. 1345. Gi- 
ovanna, (Parodi) daughter of the King of Naples and heiress to his throne, is wed- 
ded, by state policy, to Ugo King of Hungary, (Novelli). Her hand, however, 
only is his; her heart is bestowed upon Prince Riccardo di T'arento, (Lorini), 
Ugo discovers Giovanna’s secret attachment and Riccardo is banished the realm. 
Count Capano, (Beneventano) a friend of Ugo, has also long entertained an un- 
requited passion for Giovanna. But his love turns into a thirst for revenge, when 
he discovers the true object of Giovanna’s attachment. During a nocturnal feast 
at the castle of Aversa, Giovanna seeks the solitude of the gardens, where she is 
surprised by Riccardo, who has secretly returned from banishment. The meeting 
is observed by a spy of Ugo; they are betrayed; Riccardo is arrested and tried. 
ana after being condemned to death is placed in the custody of Connt Capano, 
his rival. With this closes the first act. . 

In the second, we have Giovanna alone, mourning over herunhappy fate. Count 
Capano seeks an interview with her, and offers to save the life of Riccardo, pro- 
vided she will join in a conspiracy against the life of the King—hoping that Gio- 
vanna will thus place herself in his power. After along struggle, she consents. 
Capano then unfolds his designs to Riccardo, pressing the conspiracy upon him, 
as the only means of saving his life and wedding Giovanna. Riccardo, also, finally 
consents. 

In Act IfI, Ugo is warned of the conspiracy, and seeks, at midnight, an inter 
view with Giovanna, in order to convince himself of her innocence. A tender 
scene follows, Ugo imploring her to deny the accusation: but she is overwhelmed 
with grief, and finally confesses its truth. Ugo is horror-struck ; but at this moment 
a rush of approaching footsteps is heard from without. Giovanna attempts to de- 
tain Ugo, who wishes to learn the cause of the tumult; but the King casts her 
from him, rushes out and meets his fate from the swords of the conspirators, The 
populace throng in, proclaim Riccardo King, and Giovanna his betrothed. Gio- 
vanna, however, stung with remorse, scorns the proposed alliance, and falls sense- 
less to the ground. This is the closing scene. 

The reception of this opera was a highly flattering and favourable one. For our- 
selves, we consider it as good, and in some respects better, than many operas in 
the Italian style, which have gained permanent footing un the operatic stage. 
Quite in the style we most fancy, we confess itis not. But in judging of a work 


of art, we should be willing, we think, to waive our own ideal for that of the artist, H 


and test his production rather by his own standard of excellence,than by our own, 
The music of “Giovanna di Napoli” is spicited, well put together, and. in point of 
harmonies and instrumentation, rich and brilliant throughout, We consider that 
there is great reason to congratulate Strakosch on so suscessful a first attempt. 
And whatever we may add in detail, will be understood as not qualifying this gene- 
ral valuation, but, taken together, as constituting it. 

The best poiuts we think are two; its general ryhthmical character, and its or- 
chestral treatment. Its defects lie in its melody, and in ‘certain mannerisms, which 
we the less reluctantly mention, as they may possibly serve as hints to the composer 
in his subsequent compositions. 

We have mentioned the rhythmical merit of the opera. It has been trnly said 
of the great Cherubini, that the effects which others could only produce by the 
drums, the trumpets, and the trombones, in short, by the noise of the orchestra, he 














produced ina very heightened deg ree by a skilful manag ement of the thythm, a 





the feelings of an audience, without much noise, but by a masterly use of an accel. 
erated time alone, Now, a composer, though not necessarily, or customarily, a good 
arithmetician, may be a good metrician; and this we believe Strakosch eminently 
to be, theugh he certainly, also, makes more noise than a Cherubini. To this one 
characteristic of his, we attribute most of the success and brilliancy of his opera. 
From beginning to end the music is very interesting—rhythmically. His use of 
musical syncopation (bringing the accent upon the unaccented part of the measure) 
is as skilful as it is frequent, and forms a strong characteristic of his style, as here 
develuped. The orchestral accompanyments have very decided merit, and reflect 
both upon the composer and those who perhaps advised him in the scoring of his 
opera, great credit. His harmonies are generally unexceptionable, and often- 
times far from commonplace We like in the opening chorus, the bold chord of 
the unprepared seventh, which is launched unhesitatingly upon, and with good 
effect. The aria sung by Giovanna, commencing, if we remember rightly, “ Paria 
sogno,” (a ¢esf-aria as we suppose it to be) is strong and successful. An interesting 
aria is also “ E di me pietade avresti?” from the fact of there being applied to a 
question in the text, a theme which, by itself consicered, would come under the 
technical appellation of “ theme-by-interrogation,’’ the harmony passing from the 
tonica to the dominant, (constituting the question) and then from the dominant to 
the ¢onica (constituting the reply.) The coincidenc. was, perhaps, an accidental 
one, but certainly interesting. One of the most enjoyable arias is that sung by 
Ricdardo, commencing “Al par d’ angelo, o Giovanna,’’ the music of whioh has great 
merit The opening chorus of the 3rd act, though simple enough, is fresh and 
pleasing. 

But we pass to whatwe consider thedefects of the opera, and which we mention, 
not for the sake of mentioning them, but for the use it may possibly subserve. It 
isa pity, we think,that any musical composer has a memory that lasts longer than 
a day, particularly a composer so musically susceptible, and impressible, as Strak- 
osch evidently is. Too many operas have passed through his brain for the welfare 
of his own musical children; especially those pets of the public, the only artistic 
creations they understand—melodies. It is un ry to dwell on this defect of 
“Giovanna di Napoli,” which, without applying to all of the principal themes, 
would include very many of them. Certain other remniscences we find, one (in 
theintroduction to act 3d) of Mendelssohn's “Midsummer Night’s Dreatn,”’ and an- 
other in the instrumental introduction to scene six of the first act, where we hear 
the same orchestral movement, and very nearly the theme of Neukomm’s accom- 
panyment to the duett of “ David and Goliah.”’ 


A somewhat graver defect, however, (for we do not always object to being re- 
minded of old friends, particularly when the « ris the u $ cause, 
as may be the case in some of these instances) is, that the music is often far from 
characteristic of the’ scene and the subject. At the close of the first act, for 
instance, where Riccardo has been condemned to death, and Giovanna is in despair, 
the strain is certainly very like a polka. And again in the finale of the last act, 
to the words commencing “He is dead—and I” etc., we hear a music (particularly 
on the repetition of the words.) which is so like what is always played for a grace- 
ful danseuse, when going through the preparatory attitudiuizing for her customary 
saltations, that we really see the figure vividly before us, We may perhaps be 
allowed also to lay a critical finger upon a certain chord, which greaily annoys us 
We refer to the harmony of the second measure, in the pretty chorus commencing 
the third act. The chord which comes upon the word “labbri,’’ is the triad based 
upon the second degree of the scale. Now in following the preceding chord, (based 
of course upon the first degree,) from the given march of the parts, we hear a very 
unwelcome consecutive fifth. Atall events the effect is this, whether that dreadful 
bugbear really exist in black and white or not. At best, the chord in this position 
is a weak one, and should give way io the triad based on the fourth, (it being the 
difference of only a single note) this being the usual, yet pleasantest neighbor to the 
other. There is, moreover, a certain prevailing mannerism in this opera, which, 
we regret, cannot be as easily altered. We all have héard of what Byron termed 
the “fatal facility’ of the seven-foot stanza in poetry. Now to our young composer, 
in a certain flat sixth, applied to a major passage (either as an accidental or as the 
component part of a chord), there lies also a “fatal facility."’ A curious task it 
would be, to count the number of times this occurs in the opera. We well know 
why it is used—to spice the passage. But the effect of it is to us very much the 
same as is an extravagant punctuation to our eye, in writing, where we constantly 
and causelessly see a note of exclamation, or a black dash, staring us unsolicited in 

he face. 

But we have done with fault-finding. Let us rather congratulate Strakosch on. 
having made so successful a commencement in a career full of difficulties. 

With regard to the performers, we have only space to add that Parodi sang wel, 
and in far better tune than usual, doing, good-naturedly, her very best for the new 
opera. Beneventano’s violence of uonoe was somewhat subdued, and better 
bestowed than in most instances. Lorini also deserves a good word. The 
repetition of the opera on Wednesday evening was attended with nearly equal 
success; in fact, we see no reason why it should not bear a continued represenia- 
tion. We trust it may do so. 

MareEtTzeEk's ConcERT.—To-night at Tripler Hall thege will be a brilliant mu- 
sical entertainment, to which we specially invite attention. M. Hauser, a violinist 
of eminence, will be heard for the first time. 

Girt CoNCERTS.—Two mediocre concerts have lately taken place at Tripler 
Hall, advertised under the above title, but being neither more nor less than lotte. 
ries, for the disposal of musical instruments and music. We hesitated to denounce 
them ere they took place, or it might have appeared ungenerous; but we do so 
now in the strongest terms, as degrading to the musical art, and injurious to the 
public taste. No real lover of music will aid or countenance such innovations. 











Drama. 


Tue Broapway.—The comedy of “ Extremes,” has been performed during the 
week, the manager having brought on Mr. Richings and Mr. Wheatley from 
Philadelphia, for the purpose uf strengthening the cast, the former playing Mark 
Mayberry in place of Mr Blake, and the latter resuming his part of Augustus 
Smiley. On Monday a new romantic spectacle is to he produced, on which it is 
said that great pains and cost have been lavished. 

Burton's —The public donot care much about the “unities,” so they can but 
have their laugh, as may be seen any night at this house during the run of the ver- 
sior. of “David Copperfield” which we noticed last week, and erroneously attribu- 
ted tothe manager. Dr, Northall was the adapter. 

Broucuam’s Lyceum.—The manager’s “ dramatized episode’ from Dickens's 
“David Copperfield” was produced here on Monday night; and we particularly 
recommend our theatre-going readers to see and judge for themselves between the 
rival versions, or we should rather say, between the rival poriraitures of a few 
of the leading characters as personified at this house and at Burton’s. The scenes 
from the novel here played are sketchy, as they must needs be, each individual’s 
part being carefully and skilfully proportiuned to his or her ability to do it justice. 
This was a wise arrangement, bringing out the strength of the company, dealing 
gently with its weaker members,and making the piece act better than it could have 
done, if elaborated even as much as it has been at Burton’s. We shall not particu. 
larize the differences, save to mention that Mr Brougham has judiciously retained 
the nurse Peggoty, for the sake of introducing his clever and lively wife, and has re- 
duced, Copperfield, Steerforth, and Mrs. Micawber to very subordinate positions. 
Rosa Dartle,too,(Miss Kate Horn) has but small opportunities for exhibiting her vin- 
dictiveness; though we should add in justice, that she does it with aright good 
will, The interest lies in seeing Brougham’s Micawber, Mr. Owens’ Urich Hee p 
Mr. Lynne’s Daniel Peggoty, Mrs. Brougham’s Nurse of that name,and Mrs. 


' Vernon’s Betsey Trotwood; they are ali good of their kind. Mr.Brougham shows 


less of the brandy-and-water side of Micawbers character than Burton, but is very 
telling and farcical in his attitudinizing and rhodomontade. The “umble indi- 
vidual,” by Mr. Owens, is painfully good, and the actor certainly triumphs in 
making one uncertain whether more disgust or pleasure is induced by seeing him! 
Mr. Lynne gives great effect to the old boatman, and we incline to Jook upon it as 
his best hit; whilst the very mention of Mrs. Brougham and Mrs. Vernon in the 
parts allotted to them is a guarantee that those parts will be welldeveloped. Great 
pains have been taken with the final scene, in which the emigrant ship “ David 





Copperfield” is introduced to view. This “ playing the Dickens,” as Brougham’s 
bills call it, draws good houses. 

N1BLo’s.—After a season of extraordinary success, the Ravels have left for the 
Havannah, and this beautiful establishment is closed. It will re-open in the spring, 
with the above ramed popu!ar company. 
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Notices of New Works. 


THe GiRLHOOD OF Suaxspeare’s Herowers. By Mary Cowden 
Clarke. New York. 1851. Putnam.—If the living Bard of Avon had 
no Boswell at his elbow, ready to pen down and publish the minutest 
details of his life and conversation, there has not been wanting a host 
of such hangers on upon his posthumous fame. What varied biogra- 

hies of himself, and what laboured annotations of his works, have 
attested his surpassing merits and the zeal and industry of his admir- 
ers! As for illustrations—the extent to which the poet has been laid 
under contribution, both by pen and pencil, can be known only to those 
who are very conversant with all ephemeral literature; nor have wy 
the least idea of probing it, orsumming itup. We would only remark 
that, Shakspeare’s dramatic characters, having been pretty nearly 
worn out as types and as individual subjects, the author of the little 
book before us has ingeniously opened a new vein in the apparently 
exhausted quarry! Let us, however, do justice to Mrs. Clarke. The 
world is much indebted to her for ‘‘ The Concordance to Shakspeare,” 
which she publisied two or three years ago, and which is said to have 
peen as creditable to her own perception, tact, feeling, and persever- 
ance, as it is infinitely useful to the student of her “ magnus Apollo,” 
Still fondly lingering around the scenes with which she is so familiar, 
she has undertaken a series of tales, intended to show us what might 
probably have been the early dawnings of character in certain of Shaks- 
peare’s heroines, ere they came upon the stage stamped with the im- 
press of the master hand. The notion appears to us more fanciful 
than happy, although judging by this No. 1, ‘‘ Portia, the Heiress of 
Belmont,” Mrs. Clarke’s prose may chance to furnish juvenile minds 
with the means of understanding much of Shakspeare’s verse, which 
would otherwise be incomprehensible. “ Portia” is a pleasing tale, 
neatly written, and nicely put out in a small square tome. 


Tue New Divo. Ibid. H. Kernot.—This is the first number of a 
satirical poem, issued anonymously. It contains about two hundred 
lines, and is not without an occasional smart couplet; but we cannot 
expect that its success with the public will justify its continuance 
Much of the rhythm betrays a very unpractised or a very unskilful 
hand ; nor is its wit sufficiently pungent to make amends for its poeti- 
cal short-comings. 

A Latin-EnGuisu Lexicon. By E. A. Andrews, LL.D. Ibid. 
Harpers.—This is a ponderous octavo, founded on the famous Latin. 
German Lexicon of Dr. W. Freund, published at Leipsic in four vol- 
umes. Itcontains also a variety of corrections and additions, being 
compiled by the joint labours of several ripe classical scholars of this 
country. The amount of elucidation and quotation is really extraor- 
dinary, and betokens that unwearied research for which the Germans 
are celebrated 


Oxive. By the author of “* The Ogilvies.” Ibid. Harpers.—We re- 
commend. this novel as one very much in advance of the ordinary run 
of such tales of character and domestic incident. It exhibits consider- 
able talent. 

Tue Knicxersockxer. Ibid. S. Hueston.—This popular monthly 
commences the new year with spirit, the first article in the J anuary 
number being ‘“‘A Sequel to Saint Leger,” by Mr. R. B. Kimball, 
whose ‘‘ Threads of Life” has been extensively read and much com- 
mended. ‘ The Bunkum Flag-Staff” is continued, and is at times ex- 

ceedingly droll, its advertisements particularly being full of point. 
Thus, in the invitation to “walk up” into the Bunkum Museum, we 
find announced “ A striped Algebra, stuft ! a Bengall Tiger! a spotted 
Leprosy! a pair of Shuttle-Cocks and one Shuttle-Hen—alive! the 


tushes of a Hippotenuse, &c., &c. The two following scraps we pick 
from the Editor’s table. 


There are certain ‘ Humours of an Election’ that are worth watching by alover 
of the burlesque. ‘I challenge that man’s vote!’ said a fellow with ‘building ma- 
terials in his hat,’ at an up-town poll last month. The person challenged lived in 
a prince} mausion in the middle of an entire square, which contained the original 
soil and the original trees of Manhattan Island. ‘ Look o’ here,’ said the challenger, 
what street do you live in?—what’s the number of your house ?—on which side 
of the street is it?’ ‘There is no number on my house. and it is on neither side of 
the street.’ ‘I thought so! Don’t know which side o’ the street you live, and 
hain’t got no number onto your door! You can go home to your house, if you can 
find it; you can't vote the Tig-whicket, nor np other ticket at this poll!” The chal- 
lenger was walked out by the officers in attendance, and the last we saw of him, he 
was looking up under the hat of a friend, his body at a reeling angle forward, and 
trying to persuade him to go to a drinking shop near by, and get a ‘sco:tle of Botch 

e 


‘Not long since,’ writes an old friend and correspondent, ‘as I was returning 
from Buffalo, [ was amused, while the cars made a momentary stop, at a demon- 
stration made by a crazy man, on his way to the State Lunatic Asylum, at Utica, 
He was standing on the track, in front of the ‘iron horse:' ‘You think you are 
something!’ he said, looking wildly at the | ive, and ing a boxing atti- 
tude; ‘but look o’ here: [ can whip you! I've fi d the fiery bulls of Bashan, 
and broken their horns off! Say !—don’t you stand there, whistling and smokin 
like a blackguard in abar-room; jest jump to me, and J’// take the conceit out o' 
you, you d——d old cooking-stove on wheels !’ 





THE Democratic Review. Hettell § Moore.—The year opens with 
alively number, not the least lively article of which is a ferocious 
criticism on “‘ British Aggression in Central America,” a topic to which 
some of the Democratic journals of this country cling with a most re- 
markable pertinacity—unaccountable also, were it not a well-known 
fact, that political writers generally, and party-men when out of office, 
must have their pet grievances, to be used for their own advantage. 
The healing up of sores, and the settling of petty dispute, by broadly- 
based treaties and mutual concessions, were gall and wormwood to 
these indignant gentlemen. Their occupation would be gone. It is 
fortunate that their denunciations are not productive of much effect ; 
and we think that there is no need to reply seriatim to the insulting 
and intemperate language of the article in question. 

History or my Pers. By Grace Greenwood. Boston. 1851. Ticknor 
& Co.—A tiny book for children’s use; but the authoress has thrown 
much good feeling into it, and imbued it with many touches of her 
earnest and well-toned spirit. 


Tuer Banxers’ MAGazine, J. Smith Homans. Boston.—The re- 
search into all matters pertaining to money, its acquisition, its value, 
its investment and its interest, are abundantly set forth in this J anuary 
number of a periodical, that is acknowledged to be one of great usefu}- 
ness. The publication of the practical treatise on banking, by 8. W. 
Gilbart, Manager of the London and Westminster Bank, is continued, 


and a perusal of itscannot fail to enlighten the commercial and trading 
community at large. 





' Lonvon Booxs Apverrisen.—‘ Lavengro,” by Mr. Borrow, the 
author of The Bible in Spain,” is again Censunesd for publication ; 
As are Lord Lexington’s official and private correspondence while Min- 
Teas at Vienna, 1694-98—Lord Ellesmere’s Military events in Italy, 
8-9, from the German—Merkland, a story of Scottish life, by the 
oa of “ Passages in the life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland, of Sunny 
ide”—A memoir of the late Bishop of Norwich, by his son, the Rev. 


A. P. Stanley—Table Talk, by Leigh Hunt—The Wife's Si 
Hubbach, a niece of Miss inn = vile aie iil 





+ om Receivep.—“ Pride and Prudence,” and “The Divorced Wife,” by 
— Agen, each complete in one volume. 7', B. Peterson, Philadelphia. “To 
Ellis’ Aska loved, on story: A.8. Roe. Appleton. Several numbers of “Mrs 

& Morning Call,” and of Montgomery Martin's “ British Colonies,’’ and ‘ ‘Ll- 


peare’s Dramatic Works, a beautiful edition, Phillips, Sampson & Co., of Los- 
sing’s Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution, Harpers, and of the Dictionary of 
Mechanics and Engineering, Appleton. Disturnell’s U. S. National Register. 
M.-H. Newman. © Pilgrims and the Puritans, a discourse by the Rev G. B. 
Cheever, D. D. Wiley, The Journal of Medicine, for January, R. I’. Hudson. 





FOREIGNERS’ COPYRIGHT IN ENGLAND. 


An article from a London paper in our columns, last Saturday, passed 
under review a recent legal decision, of which the following detailed 
report will probably be acceptable. It will be seen that the foreign 
plaintiff succeeded in obtaining an injunction, because he had been 
domiciliated in England, during a flying visit. The result of this trial 
is matter for congratulation; but even if sustained, it is but a paltry 
instalment of what is due to common sense and common justice. Surely 
there are some legislators, on both sides of the Atlantic, who might 
bestir themselves for the benefit of literature, and propose a wholesome 
international Copyright Law 
VICE-CHANCELLORS’ COURTS, Monpay, Dec. 9. 
(Before Sir J. K. Bruce ) 
OLLENDORF# V. BLACK 

This was a bill filed for aninjunction. It stated that the plaintiff, 
Henri Godefroy Olendorff, had composed a work entitled “ 4 WVew 
Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak a Language in Six 
Months, adapted to the French, for the use of schools and private teach- 
ers; by H. G. Ollendorff, Ph. Dr., Vrofessor of Languages,” which he 
first published in London, in the month of April, 1843, in one volume 
octavo; that he was entitled to the sole right of printing, publishing, 
and selling the same for such time as is provided by the statute the 5th of 
her Majesty, entitled, “« An Act to Amend the Law of Copyright ;’’ that 

reat numbers were sold both of a first and second edition, and, a great 
bec existing for a further supply, he entered into an agreement in 
March, 1848, with the other plaintiffs, Messers. W. C. H. Hood, W. J. 
Hood, and R. Gilbert, carrying on business as booksellers and publish- 
ers under the style or firm of ‘* Whittaker and Co.,” whereby Dr. O1l- 
lendorff granted to them the right to print and publish two editions, of 
5,000 copies each, and such number of the Key to the same work as 
might be required for such editions, for which the Doctor was to be paid 
an amount equal to one-seventh of the selling price, the amount to be 
paid on the publication of each edition, and to have 63 copies of each 
edition of the Method, and 25 copies of each 1,000 of the Kéy ; that 
Whittaker and Co. published an edition of the Method at 12s. each copy, 
of which edition many copies were unsold; that Alexander Black, of 8 
Wellington street-north, a bookseller, had imported a pirated edition, 
purporting to be published at Frankfort on-the-Maine, and sold the 
same at 5s. 6d. per copy, bearing the same title as the Doctor’s book, 
but with the addition, ‘‘ A new Edition, to which is added a complete 
Treatise on the Gender of the French Substantives;” that the Doctor 
gave Mr. Black notice to desist from farther sale, which he had disre- 
garded. It was therefore prayed that Mr. Black might be restrained 
from further selling the pirated edition, and that all copies of it might 
be delivered up, and that an account of the copies sold might be taken, 
and the profits of the same accounted for to the Doctor and his publish- 
ers. An interim order for an injunction having been made, a motion 
came on the 25th of last month, the last day of term, for the continuance 
of the injunction, Mr. Malins and Mr. Flather appearing for the plain- 
tiff, and Mr. Rolt and Mr. Eddis for the defendant ; when it was ordered 
to stand over until the following motion-day, December 1, and on that 
occasion it was further postponed. 

Mr. Mautns (with Mr. Flather) now renewed the motion, and stated 
that the affidavit of the landlady of the house where Dr. Ollendorff re- 
sided in Titchborne-street deposed to the fact of his being actually bodi- 
ly in England at the time of the first publication, that is living and 
sleeping in the house. In the case of ‘* Boosey v. Purday” all thatthe 
Court of Exchequer decided was the right of a uy residing abroad 
at the time the work was first published here. That Court had not 
gone the length of deciding that a foreigner could not have such a thing 
as copyright in this country. Dr. Ollendorff's domicile was not En- 
glish, but he was occasionally resident here ; he sometimes was here, 
sometimes in Paris, and sometimes in Berlin, and the defendant seemed 
to argue thata man so circumstanced, who wrote a book, was not to be 
protected, because he was a foreigner. The decision in ‘* Boosey v. 
Purday” was opposed by that of ‘‘Cocks vy. Purday,” and, as in the for- 
mer case a writ of error had been brought, the law could not be consid- 
ered as settled. 

Mr. Rout, for the defendant, argued that the order asked here was 
different from those made by this branch of the Court in similar cases. 
They were the cases of ‘“‘ Murray v. Bohn,” and ‘* Murray v. Rout- 
ledge” (both of which came onand were heard together). Here a gen- 
tleman came to this country for a few days, saw his bookseller, and then 
departed and on that visit, for a day it might be, claimed a right to the 
same protection as anative. Such was not the law as it stood, and such 
was never the intention of the Legislature. In the cases before this 
branch of the Court to which he had alluded Mr. Washington Irving, 
the alleged piracy of one of whose works was the question in dispute, 
was resident in this country when the work in question was first pub- 
lished. 

His Honovur.—It may be so; but that fact was not brought under my 
attention. I merely decided that the matter should be sent to a court 
of law 

Mr. Rour.—In those cases the order made was, that the motion should 
stand over, the plaintiff to be at liberty to bring an action. Here the 
plaintiff asks for an injunction. The distinction was now attempted 
for the first time. To support it, it must be said that a foreigner —_ 
ing here for a week or a month, and during that time publishing a work, 
is to be protected, whilst a foreigner who remains abroad and sends his 
manuscript by the post for publication is not to be so. The question of 
domicile is not so clear as to induce the court to aid the plaintiff ’s legal 
title until the question of that legal title, if he has any, has been tried 
in an action. The !egal title cannot depend on circumstances of such 
a trifling description asthe mere residence of a foreigner at a particular 
time. Until the case of “‘ Boosey v. Purday” is reviewed in the Exche- 
quer Chamber or the House of Lords the law on this subject is in a state 
of uncertainty, as the defendant says; but the plaintiff insists it is right 
and must be so considered till reversed ; moreover, it is the last case, 
and in it the other previous cases are reviewed and carefully considered 
To justify the Court in interfering in the manner asked, it should be 
shown that the right of the party asking its interference is reasonably, 
Ido not say absolutely, clear. 

His Honour.—That rule would overturn all that the Court has acted 
on in patent cases for more than a century. Suppose an Englishman 
acquires a foreign domicile, and comes back to this country an? then 
publishes a book ; can he not be protected ? 

Mr. Ro.r.—As to patents, length of user is an important ingredient. 
Asto the other pvint, the Englishman so situated would still be a natu- 
ral-born subject of this country, and subject to his natural allegiance, 
of which he could not divest himself. All the allegiance a foreigner 
owes while temporarily here is one of police. He is protected while 
here from injury, and owes during such time an allegiance to the 
Crown. 

His Honour.—A foreign Minister does not change his domicile, how- 
ever long he may stay in another couatry to which he is accredited. 

Amongst the foreign Ministers now residing in thiscountry, we have 
at least one eminent among men of letters, and, if he published a work, 
would he not have a copyright in it? We may have Ministers similar- 
ly endowed at Courts abroad. 

Me. Rounpe.t PaLMER (amicus curie).—Sir Henry Bulwer and 
Lord Normanby are both Ministers and authors. 

Mr. Rour.—The Copyright Act was not intended to encourage foreign 
authors. The recital of the act is, that it is expedient to encourage 
learned men to write works, manifestly meaning subjects of the realm. 
Had foreign authors been intended they would have been spoken of in 
the act. The authors intended were English and other native authors, 
and the literature the literature of this country. 

His Honour —Can any conclusion be imagined more injurious to li- 
terature in general than the decision in ‘* Boosey v. Purday »”’ Surely, 
literature is of no country, and the object of the act of Parliament must 
have been to promote learning generally. That decision is an unfor- 
tunate one for literature in this country; for, is it not a benefit that 
the learned men of other countries should publish their works here? 

Mr. Rotr.—I contend that Parliament only intended to legislate for 
the subjects of this country, and did not intend to confer equal rights 
on foreigners. If all persons were intended to be protected why were 
those excluded who published their works first abroad’ Such had been 





lustrated Atlas,” which have all been oft } 
y) whi encommended, John Tallis & Co. The 
same may be said of the “Illustrated Domestic Bible,” 8S. j Sowa of Shaks- 
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held to be unprotected. The learned counsel then proceeded to show, 
by a reference to the International Copyright Act, that when foreigners 








were intended to be benefited they were expressly named by the Le- 
gislature. 

Mr. Eppis, on the same side, urged upon the attention of the Court 
that this was the first case in which an alien had attempted to support 
a title to copyright inthiscountry. In every other case the person who 
called on the Court to okey his rights was an Englishman, who claim- 
ed as having bought from a foreigner the right to a then unpublished 
maauscript. He was willing to admit that the right which all authors 
of English birth had to the sole advantage of unpublished manuscripts 
of their own composition belonged also to an alien, and no one had any 
right to publish the manuscript of an alien any more than that of a na- 
tive of this country; and therefore, when the foreigner sold that right, 
it was reasonable and proper that the purchaser, being a native-born 
subject, should have the title, but here the plaintiff was an alien, claim- 
ing the right A oapeery which only ae the statute for pro- 
tecting copyright, which statute was passed for the sole purpose of be- 
neditine subjects of the British Crown. cE 

His Honour.—My belief is that when the cases of ‘‘ Murray vy. Bohn” 
and ‘‘ Murray v. Routledge” were brought before me, the point whether 
the ene should be granted or refused was not argued, or was 
scarcely argued; by which I mean, according to my impression, it was 
not pressed upon me. It was in substance consti, or almost cenced- 
ed, by the counsel of the plaintiff, that the matter might go to law, the 
defendants being directed to keep an account. If, however, the point 
had been fully argued before me, and substantially contested on that 
occasion, I should still not hold myself bound by what took place in 
either of those cases. Notwithstanding what I did or declined to do in 
those cases, I consider myself at liberty to deal with|the case 
as if those cases were not, and I shal) do so. Ithas been said here that 
the legal right is doubtful ; that the mere existence of the doubt is suf- 
ficient to prevent the Court from granting the injunction. In that I 
do not agree. I believe that doctrine to be new in this court; for it 
would interfere theoretically and practically with its jurisdiction, daily 
exercised to avery great extent. The question of the legal right being 
in doubt is a matter for the serious attention of the Court, and one to 
which it is right that weight should be given; but it is not a matter 
which renders it incumbent on the Court to refuse the injunction. It 
must be guided by a discretion exercised according to the exigencies and 
the nature of each particular case. Now, notwithstanding Mr. Eddis’s 
argument, which he very properly put, that the plaintiff in ‘* Cocks v. 
Purday” was an Englishman claiming by assignment from a foreigner, 
I still think the circumstance affords no clear ground of distinction be- 
tween that case and the present. It appears to me, if the case of **Cocks 
vy. Purday” was rightly decided, the plaintiff, Dr. Ollendorff, is right 
here in equity, and right at law in the present instance. But it hag 
been said, and I believe correctly said, that the case of “* Cocks v. Pur- 
day,” which was before the Court of Common Pleas, and afterwards be- 
fore the Court of Queen’s Bench, has been opposed by a case in the 
Court of Exchequer, and I believe they are in opposition. Bat this 
circumstance does not render it incumbent on this Court to follow the 
decision in the Court of Exchequer, however it may tend to throw doubt 
on the legal question, and, therefore, may be material as affecting the 
manner in which the Court is to exercise its discretion. I think it right 
to say, iff were to elect betwenn “‘ Cocks v. Purday” and the case in 
the Exchequer, I should be disposed to say, I am disposed to say, and I 
do say, ‘* Cocks v. Purday” appears to me to be consistent with an en- 
larged view of the subject, and with the true interpretation of the act 
of Parliament. That point, however, is not for my ultimate decision 
now. I state merely my view of it 2s a circumstance entering in some 
degree into my reasons for the course I at present mean to take, There 
is a circumstance, however, here which distinguishes the present ease 
from the case in the Court of Exchequer, ‘* Boosey v. Purday,” namely, 
that when the first ——— of the work in question tovk place in 
England the plaintiff, Dr. Ollendorff, was himself present in England. 
It is suid, and I believe with truth, it was only temporarily, and that his 
domicile was originally foreign, and has never ceased to be foreign. That 
may beso. I cannot, however, accede to the proposition that the cir- 
cumstance of his being present here at the time of the first publication 
is immaterial, Assuming “ Boosey v. Purday” to be law—though I 
think “‘ Cocks v. Purday” according to a more correct view of the law— 
assuming ‘* Boosey v. Purday” to be law, there is the circumstance of 
difference to which I have just adverted—a circumstance which o' 
to have weight on such a question, and on such a point. I amof opin- 
ion that there is a case for an injunction now. Take an injunction on 
the common undertaking of the plaintiffs to abide by any order which 
the Court may make as to damages in the event of the injunction being 
discharged, dissolved, or varied. I make this order merely as a lawyer; 
but, for the sake of literature generally, this ought to be the right view 
of thelaw. Let an injunction issue at once. 





LAWRENCE’S PORTRAIT OF THE LATE SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


Mr. Cousins has at length completed his engraving from Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s portrait of the late Sir Robert Peel. Among the many 
evidences how deeply the public felt the losssustained in the death of 
that great and good man, was the extraordinary demand that arose for 
portraits, or busts, that could be preserved as mementos of his features. 
Many artists, and many speculators—some who had, and some who had 
not, had opportunities of studying the original—volunteered to satisfy this 
very general want of the public ; and during the last few months, 
we have repeatedly had occasion to notify, with more or less of ap- 
proval, attempts to render memorials of the deceased statesman in 
form and feature as he lived. 

By a singular fatality, however, the only portrait which had receiv- 
ed the unqualified sanction of the late Sir Robert Peel himself—and 
which, whether as a likeness or as fulfilling in the highest degree the 
requirements of art, was recognised as the best—was precisely the one 
which could not be obtained in an engraved form. Those who had the 
good fortune to see the orginal picture in the choice collection at Dray- 
ton Manor were naturslly the more anxious to obtain copies of the en- 
graving, but they had become scarce. No man knew better than Sir 
Robert Peel how to appreciate the graceful genius of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence; and when he had succeeded in obtaining so masterly a work 
from his pencil—one which combined with that highest kind of like- 
ness which presents not the mere features alone, hut the character of 
the original, those peculiar charms of intellectuality, dignity, and ele- 
gance of outline, which no modern knew, like Lawrence, how to im- 
part to his subjects—it is not surprising that so exquisite a judge of 
art should hesitate ere he entrusted to inferior hands the task of pre- 
serving his features for contemporaries or posterity. This accounts 
for the constant reluctance of the late Sir Robert Peel to sit for his 
tag ; even if there had not been one instance where compliance 

ed to the production of a picture inferior, not more as a likeness than 
as a work ofart. Without entering into the demerits of this or that 
portrait, or into the question whether the late statesman did or did not 
sit to Pickersgill, or whether the picture of Winterhalter does justice 
either to his features or his suntel: idiosyncracy, the fact remains that 
by far the best portrait of Sir Robert Peel was that full-length, by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, of which we now write. 

Of this portrait two engravings were made by Charles Turner, one of 
which was touched by Sir Thomas Lawrence himself. Both these plates 
having become too much worn for further use, Sir Robert Peel con-ented 
that a third engraving should be made, but he wished the task to be 
confided to Cousins. A proof of his work is now before us; and we must 
say, in justice to this distinguished engraver, that it is one of the most 
striking and successful works of the kind we have ever met with. We 
need scarcely remind the reader that the original was painted by Law- 
rence more than twenty years ago, at a time when the deceased states- 
man was indeed one of the most marked men of his time, but when the 
first bloom of manhood had not passed away—when his form retained 
the slightness of youth, and his features all the nobleness of their early 
proportions—when he was yet in the early vigour of his mental and 
physical powers as a party leader and popular orator, and ere he had 
arrived at that full maturity in body and mind with which our latest 
recollections of the wise and far-seeing statesman are associated. A 
nobler or more congenial subject for the pencil of Lawrence—who, if 
he drew inspiration from his original, never failed in his portrait to 
render an idealization of the pervading character, with an indescribable 
grace and charm—one could not well imagine; and the proof that he 
felt this exists in the extraordinary influence exercised over all who. 
knew Sir Robert Peel by this picture, which, not to peed of its pre- 
senting a highly intellectual likeness, is also marked by a peculiar 
dignity, a noble simplicity in the Yara and bearing of the figure, and 
an abstinence in the choice of the details, that tell so well the real char- 
acter of that remarkable man, and perhaps indicate one reason why he 
preferred it as a work of art to the exclusion of all others. 

The picture must be well-known, at all events by the engravings 
that have already appeared. The attitude is at once happily chosen, 
and true to the habit of Sir Robert Peel. The art of the painter is emi- 
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nently shown in the dignity imparted to a figure in so familiar a pos- 
tare, and in an evening costume, which offers so little aid to pictorial 
t. The powers of the engraver are still more taxed, however, to 
render the life-like character of the face, the intellectuality of the ex- 
on, the fire of the eye, and the meaning lip. It is here that Mr. 
ns has succeeded in triumphantly ciple his skill, justifyin 
the high opinion which Jed to his selection for the task. The spirit o' 
Lawrence pervades this work: we can give it no higher praise; end in 
point of execution, of tone, depth, shading, and finish of details, it fully 
sustains Mr. Cousins’s high reputation.—London Chronicle, 13th ult. 





Tue Westminster PLay.—The immemorial usage which prescribes 
the performance of a Latin Play at Christmas by the scholars of West- 
minster, was honoured, on Saturday evening, (the 14th ult), by a most 
spirited and successful enactment. The Play was the “ Andria” of 

erence: the cast is as follows : 

Simo, W. H. Bennett, Sosia, W. G. Henderson, Davus, H. Big 
Pamphilus, W. G. Armitstead, Mysis, 8. Andrews, Charinus, W. H. 
Horne, Byrrhia, 8. Madan, Lesbia, C. P Ingram, Chremes,H. Barnes, 
Crito, E. {. Chamberlayne, Dromo, F. W. Oliver. peRson# MUTT. 
Servi, Simeonis, W. Madan, W. Hawthorn. 

Mr. Blagden (the captain of the School), as Davus, acted with a sub- 
tlety and energy which satisfactorily attested his correct appreciation of 
the salient points in the character of the slave, with whom deceit is se- 
cond nature and whose natural fertility of invention has been made in- 
exhaustible by oppression: the performance was marked by great pro- 

riety of declamation, and a considerable infusion of genuine histrionic 
fre. Mr. Armitstead’s Pamphilus had many points of excellence, es- 
pecially in the tender passages. His indignant repudiation of Mysis’s 
apprehension that he might prove unfaithful, was very striking Mr. 
Bennett, as old Simo, was cautious, apprehensive, waey ses as he 
ought tobe. Mr. Barnes, as Chremes, acquitted himself very credita- 
bly; and Mr. Horne, as Charinus, was the picture of a pensive lover. 
Mr. Chamberlayne, as Crito, and Mr. Oliver, as Dromo, were equally 
worthy of commendation; and Mr. Madan is especially deserving of 
honourable mention for the drollery with which he impersonated Bur- 
rhia. Mr. Andrews, being fortunately gifted vu/tu adeo modesto, adeo 
venusto, ut nihil supra, made an admirable representative of Mysis, 
and excited the admiration of all the ladies by the feminine graces 
which he contrived te throw around the character. Mr. Henderson’s 
Sosia was also very amusing. Altogether, the play went off famously. 
The enthusiasm of the audience was unbounded ; and the dormitory, in 
which, as usual, the stage was erccted, was crowded to excess. 

On Tuesday, the “‘ Andria” was repeated before a great number of 
visitors, including, among others, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord de 
Ros, Viscount Courtenay; Mr. Van de Weyer, the Belgian Minister, 
and his son; Mr. Baron Parke, Mr. Justice Williams, Mr. Justice Tal- 
fourd, Sir David Dundas, the Dean of St. Paul’s, General Fox, Mr. 
Macready, and Mr. Plowden, M.P. As is usual on the second night of 

esentation, the play was prefaced witha Latin prologue, which was 
spoken by Mr. Blagden, the captain of the school, and was received with 
such applause as to be re To the “ Andria” succeeded that sort 
of Atellane nondescript which it is customary to represent on these oc- 
casions, and in which some prominent topic of the day is subjected to a 
little festive ridicule in doggrel Latin. In the present instance, the 
Peace Congress was the object selected. The a/umni assemble in 
meeting—a chairman is chosen, who addresses the ‘‘pacificatores.” The 
first resolution, proposed by a representative of the medical profession 
is toto ut cessent bellamundo. Mr. Armitstead, who represents the 
lawyer or “‘ causidicus,” suggests at the conclusion of his address, ut 
omnia discidia ad causidicorum judicium referantur. The motion is 
opposed by Mr. Horne, an officer in the army, and Mr. Blagden, who 
represents a worker in lead and steel. The latter so effectually lays it 
on our peacemaking doctor, that he can hardly be restrained from having 
recourse to personal violence, and at length challenges him to a meeting 
at a distance of ten paces. On this the lawyer breaks forth into an 
ejaculation which plainly indicates that he has no hope of the proxi- 
mate advent of universal peace, and, as if to make conviction doubly 
sure, his wife makes her appearance in the person of Mr. Andrews, 
who tells him that a sheriff’s officer is below, and that, whilst he is at- 
tending to the public affairs, the private supeller is being removed. 
He is then tauntingly told, te bella domestica terrent. The squib went 
off with infinite humour, and was wound up with a short epilogue, 
delivered by Mr. Bennett. 





‘Tue Marais or Paris.”"—The French papers afford anew and 
curious illustration of the state of mind, manners and education in what 
M. Guizot, with much complacency, used to call the most civilized cap- 
ital in the world. Every one knows that in the neighbourhood of the 
Temple—the prison of Louis the Sixteenth, and in other respects so 
striking a feature of the great revolution—are some of the grandest and 
gloomiest houses in Paris. Amid the rags and filth, the squalid misery 
and rampant criminality, of the Marais, these fine hotels still stand in 
bold and startling contrast. In the Rue Neuve St. Francois, the loiter- 
er finds the combined glories of St. Giles and St. James. He sees that 
here in other times, ere Louis the Fourteenth began to ruin France by 
his improvements, stood the palaces of the land. Romance, mystery 
and tradition linger about the spot Historians and novelists find equal 
materials for their art in its sombre nooks and corners. Here stands a 
mansion famous in the page of Thiers and in that of Lamartine,—the 
very next to it is yet more famous in the books of Eugéne Sue. In the 
first, lived and died, at an advanced old age, one of those revolutionary 
heroes who have left a damning record of their lives in the world’s his- 

—the friend of Danton, the associate of Marat,—who survived the 
guillotine (to which he sent many a better man and woman), the Em- 
pire and the Restoration, leaving a name behind him which even his 

eirs have been compelled in very shame to abandon and disown, In 
the second house the popular novelist had fixed the residence, and 

laced the vast treasures of his Rennepont family, in «‘ The Wandering 

ew.” The populace of the Marais read the fictious of Sue just as they 
read the facts of Lamartine or Thiers,—with an unfailing belief in 
their truthfulness. When the novel appeared, a crowd was constantly 
about the gates of the house in question, anxious to procure additional 
illustration. Last week this house was announced for sale; and thou- 
sands of persons have beea to see the wells in which the recorded 
wealth was deposited—many, it is said, fully convinced that some of it 
must still be there. One day thé notice of a stranger was attracted by 
the crowd, and he stopped and inquired into its meaning. A polite and 
believing citizen ex fained :—-at which the stranger laughed heartily. 
He had better have done anything else. The facts of history as au. 
thenticated by the Souliés and Sues were not to be thus sneered down 
Dumas’s chronicles themselves would not be safe mp such a species 
of scoffing. One of the crowd accused the sceptical stranger of being a 
Jesuit in ise :—and he had to save himself by flight from the dis- 
pleasure of the people. Can any one wonder that the Marais is the 
quarter of Paris in which madly visionary doctrines and aimless revo- 
lutions find their first and most fitting instruments ’—London paper, 
14th ult. - 

Unpusiisuep Letrers or Pore.—‘ An extraordinary, and in every 

int of view, valuable, collection of letters, illustrative of the life, wri- 
ao and character of the poet Pope has just turned hor ote | up, 
—and has been secured by Mr. John Wilson Croker for his new edition 
of the poet’s works. The collection consists of a series of letters ad- 
dressed by Pope to his coadjutor Broome—of copies of Broome’s re- 

lies—and of many original letters from Fenton (Pope’s other coadju- 
rin the Odyssey), also addressed to Broome. It is known that Pope 
and Broome quarrelled :—but when, or what about, has never been suf- 
ficiently understood. Broome, however, has told the story by binding 
together the whole of their correspondence with other letters illustra- 
tive of the quarrel. These I have seen :—and a more curious revelation 
of Pope’s character has not been made since the discovery of his un- 
awe correspondence with Lord Oxford which you announced some 

e back,—and which is still, 1 understand, in Mr. Croker’s posses- 
sion. When the Oxford and the Broome papers shall be published the 
reader will se¢ how untrue Mr. Roscoe's fite of the poet is to the actual 
occurrences and character of the and the man :—and, after all, how 
much nearer Johnson is to the truth of his life than all his other bio- 
graphers put together. The Broome correspondence, I may add, ex- 

sone of the obscurest = es in the memorable treatise on the 

of Sinking in Poetry. ord Carlisle might read a curious lecture 
on Pope from these very papers alone. I myself could write you a cu- 
rious and instructive article on them, even the hasty perusal with 
which I have been favoured.” —Corresp. Atheneum. 





CHATEZAUBRIAND—MORE LAST worps.—Since we are not in France, 
we may say that there are some people whose star seems to allot to 
them the much-desired am» of exciting, if not a sensation—a bus- 
tle,—not only during life, but likewise after death. Among these, M. 





de Chateaubriand seems to have been pre-eminent :—sometimes so near 


to true heroism—yet never absolutely beyond the mock- heroic. 
Hiso uies ucted by himself —the advertised secrecy of the read- 
ings of his Memoirs in the salon of Madame Recamier—have hardly 


availed to make his tomb a shrine, or,to render his book a good specu- 
lation for those who purchased it eagerly, lured by the rumours of the 
almost Oriental value of its contents. Yet, let no one disbelieve in the 
star aforesaid. Though M. de Chateaubriand’s own eleven volumes 
failed to excite a sensation,—there has been published in the twelfth a 
sort of supplement which, by giving occasion to a war in the newspa- 
pers, has called the world of readers to advert to the fact that the Cha- 
teaubriand Memoirs have come to a close. A postscript, or appendical 
portion, added by M. Danielo, containing (without much logical or his- 
torical sequence, as it a rs to us) an account of L’Infirmerie de 
Marie Thérése founded by Madame de Chateaubriand, is formally pro- 
tested against as having been issued without due sanction by the lite- 
rary executors of M. de Chateaubriand :—and much newspaper contro- 
versy has ensued. This appears to have answered the speculator’s 
purpose; since M. Danielo—who brings testimonials to prove that he 
was M. Chateaubriand’s best friend—in one of his letters declares that 
he does not regard the prohibition or discredit cast on him, and that he 
intends to publish ‘“ Last Conversations,” “‘ Readings,’—in other words, 
as much concerning M. de Chateaubriand as he can rake together and 
make saleable. —Jbid. 


Monument To Tir1aAn.—The ex-Emperor of Austria, surprised to 
find, in one of his visits to Venice, that no monument had been erected 
to the memory of Titian, ordered, at his own expense, the construction 
of one worthy of the immortal painter. He left the Academy of Venice 
the choice of the form of the monument, and of the site on which it 
should be erected. The Academy confided the monument to one of its 
members, M. Zandomeni, professor of sculpture. This gentleman’s 
design is on rather a colossal scale. It comprises a large statue of Ti- 
tian between two allegorical figures, one representing the sixteenth cen - 
tury, the other the present one. Near the Titian rises another figure 
intended to represent Universal Nature, and indicating, we are told, 
that Titian was capable of representing Nature in every form ; and, in 
addition to this group, there is a figure of the Genius of Painting weep- 
ing, and another of a woman who represents the city of Venice, placing, 
in tears, a crown on the artist’s tomb. Finally, the basso-relievos 
which are to decorate the pedestal represent the first composition of 
Titian for which he gained a prize when a pupil, and his last unfinished 
painting on which he worked on the eve of his death (both of these are 
in the Academy of Venice). The monument is to be placed in the 
Church of St, Mary of Frari, near thatof Canova. It will be inaugura- 
ted in about a year’s time, with great pomp.—Leader. 








THe Dean anv CHAPTER OF St. PauL’s WAKING up. —Ata late 
meeting of the Institute of British Architects, in conversation after anin- 
teresting lecture by Mr. Digby Wyatt on ‘‘ the Polychromatic Decora- 
tions in Italy from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century,’ Mr. God- 
win hinted that a great work of this kind which has been reserved for 
this country in the nineteenth century—the proper decoration of St. 
Paul’s—is about to be taken in hand. ‘* No one could now go into that 
whited sepulchre without wondering that it had been so long left un- 
finished. The Dean and Chapter, he believed, had long ago made up 
their minds that something should be done ; but it was more difficult 
to determine on the description of paintings and painted glass to be 
applied.” 

AsTrRoNoMICAL Prizes.—The Academy of Sciences in Paris has 
awarded the Lalande Medal to M. de Gasparis, for his discovery of the 
planet Hygeia, in April 1849 :—and shared its astronomical prize for 
1850 between the same gentleman for his discovery, in November, of 
two planets—Parthenope and another yet unnamed,—and Mr. Hind, 
for his discovery, on the 13th of September, of the planet Victoria. 








THe QueeN’s CoLLeGe, BinmincHam.—We learn that the Queen 
has presented to this institution a copy of Winterhalter’s magnificent 
portrait of Her Mzjesty. The portrait is to be placed in the New Col- 
lege Hall. At the last council meeting at which the Principal, Lord 
Lyttelton, presided, the Rev. Vaughan Thomas announced, on the part 
of the Rev. Dr. 8S. W. Warneford, the munificent donation of £1,000 
towards the endowment of a Professorship of Pastoral Theology, to- 
wards which appointment, and that of the Warden, this great philan- 
thropist has already contributed £4,000. 





A Loss ro Arr.—A lamentable disaster happened in the Vatican 
gallery at Rome, during the late stormy weather. One of the most im- 
teresting and beautiful vases in the whole collection was found dashed 
into a thousand fragments upon the marble pavement, by the custode 
who went round the sculpture gallery, some days ago, after a very 
windy night. This vase, of evtraordinary size, was formed to cotegnino 
alabaster, and was the identical one containing the ashes of the sons of 
Germanicus, or, according to some antiquarians, of Augustus himself, 
which was found in the vicinity of the mausoleum of Augustus. It was 
placed upon a pedestal near a large window, not far from the Cleopatra ; 








and it is supposed that the violence ofthe wind burst open the windows, 
and blew the heavy curtains about with such force as to dash the vase 
which was not properly secured by a pivot underneath, to the floor, 
shivering it into such an infinite number of pieces that there is scarcely 
any hope of its ever being restored to its pristine shape. The best 
person to effect such a task would undoubtedly be the restorer of the 
celebrated Portland vase; and the Cavalier Fabri, the director of the 
Vatican museum, would do well to consign the frail fragments of ala- 
baster to his judicious handing.—London paper, 7th ult. 


PICKINGS FROM PUNCH’S ALMANAC FOR 1851 

Lonvon Lopveines DurING THE Great Fair.—I can’tstand any 
more of the Exposition. After three hours of it, I lost Mrs. H. and 
Mary, got into a snug corner, upon a pile of hearth-rugs, and fell fast 
asleep. I suppose nobody saw me; for when I woke, the place was 
dark and shut up. I nearly broke my neck among the absurd cranks 
and things, before I could find a door, andthen it was an hour before I 
could make a policeman outside hear, and then it was another hour be- 
fore they could finda key to let me out. I was tired to death, and went 
to the cab-stand outside the Park entrance, to hail a cab. There wasn’t 
a driver on his box, and when I went up to the first on the rank and 
rapped at the window, supposing the fellow had got inside for a snooze, 
a respectable-looking elderly gentleman popped out his head, in his 
night-cap, and blew me up for disturbing his night’s rest, and said he 
‘* wondered what the Police were about, not allowing people to sleep 
quiet in their own apartments?” I passed on to the next, and hang 
me if there wasn’t another man,in his night-cap and dressing- gown, 
putting his boots out of the window, and begging the driver to ‘‘ rap at 
the door at eight, and bring him his hot water.” Fred tells me they are 
regularly let out for the night or week, and declares that he saw pla- 
cards, with ‘ Lodgings for a Single Man,” ona pole stuck out of the 
top of a Hansom, and “One Bed to Let” hung from the window of a 
mangy-looking night Clarence! I suppose oe who have no objee- 
tion to a double-bedded room, are accommodated in the omnibuses !— 
Diary in Advance. 

Lecat Lore.—The reduction of the dutyon Conveyances does not af- 
fect cabs or omnibuses.—The agg bre Indentures of Apprenticeship 
depends on the number of words, it being thought that, between master 
and servant, the fewer words the bdetter.—It is a doubtful point 
whether a blind man could be made liable for his bill, payable at sight. 
If 7 have endorsed a bill, and the bailiff comes to serve you with a writ, 
and you kick him out, you make him an endorsee, but youdo not get rid 
of your own liability. 

A Lecat Conveyance.—The Police Van.—Hint on PersPeor- 
ive.—The vanishing point is that in which a gentleman in difficulties 
beholds a sheriff's officer. 

Proposirion For ScrentiFic Pouice-Inspecrors.—Given the num- 
ber of a Policeman, 24 A., and the diameter of his beat, 2 miles 1 fur- 
long-—to find his area. 

A CHRonoLocy 1n Apvance.—1852.—Downfall of Westminster 
Bridge.—-1870.--Completion of the Nelson Column.—-1900.—-Repair of 
the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park.--1950.--Revival of the Railway 
Share Market. 

Hisrory or THE Horse Marines.—This justly celebrated branch 
of the United Service is of Danish origin; for the principal Danes of 
old combined the character of a naval warrior and a Hevseman.—Cock - 
ney’s Antiquites. 

Propxetic Wuisrers.--When Drury-Lane opens for the Legitimate 
Drama, then may be expected a great festival of the Early Closing As- 
sociation.--When England is invaded by the French--then ladies need 
no longer smuggle. 











ConunpRuM For Cocxneys.—Which has the greater amount of an. 
eg heat, the beaver or the otter? Why, of course, the otter of the 
wo. 


Extreme Inroxication—A Smithfield drover, inflamed by rage 
and inebriated with beer, tries to hit the moon between the horns, 

American Wizarp.—Mr. Barnum has turned the Swedish Night. 
ingale into a Goldfinch. ve 

GARDENING in JanuARY —Booksellers plant their annuals, and 
place speeimens under glass frames for forcing. 





Irish Action ror Lise..—Dvus.in, Wednesday, 11th Dec.—For 
five whole days “ the lawyers” have been talking away in the Court of 
Exchequer upon an apparently simple case of alle libel, in which 
Captain Edward Wynne, an inspecting officer under the Poor law Com- 
missioners, was the plaintiff, and the Marquis of Westmeath defendant. 
The libel complained of consisted of a petition to Parliament, drawn up 
by the Noble Lord, and by him circulated through a publication of it 
in several newspapers, to which he furnished copies of the document, 
500 of which he caused to be printed for distribution. The petition, 
after a general statement in reference to the condition of the notorious 
union of Carrick-on-Shannon, attributed to the plaintiff conduct of a 
grossly immoral nature in his official capacity of poor-law inspector. 
The passage was as follows :— ‘ 

“That the pn of any individual to be inspector,and to act arbitrarily over 
us (the poor law guardians), will epgess to be equally reprehensible, he having, 
promeey to his removal, compelled one of the relieving offieers to place on the 
ist a woman of bad character with whom he was cohabiting, and on the relieving 
officer refusing to do so, and informing him that she held ground, and was not in 
need of out-door relief, he persisted in bringing the case before the guardians, who 
refused her relief; and this was done on three several occasions. at an investi- 
= demanded of the Commissioners upou this immorality, and evaded by 

em. 

_ The damage was laid at £5,000. A strong bar was arrayed on each 
side, and the wordy warfare was sustained with a tenacity worthy of 
an Irish Court of Nisi Prius in its most palmy days. For the defence, 
pleas of justification were put in, the evidence to support which is quite 
unfit for publication. The Chief Baron commenced his charge on Mon- 
day, and did not finish until the afternoon of yesterday, when the jury 
retired; and, after long deliberation, were discharged at 20 minutes 
past five o’clock, there not being the most remote possibility of their 
agreeing to a verdict. 


Tue Czar AND THe Sra.—It happened about a hundred and fifty 
years ago that the famous Peter, who united the trade of a carpenter 
to the profession of czar of Russia, felt himself unwell while staying at 
the village of Spa. The autocratic workman, with a happy anticipa- 
tion of Priessnitz and Claridge, drank freely of the water of a neigh- 
bouring spring. Eight days afterwards he sent for the burgemaster 
and the magistrates, and addressed them nearly in these words :— 
‘Gentlemen, I was ill; but thanks to free libations of your sparkling 
fountain, I am now quite well. I owe you mach”—— Here the czar 
thrust his hand into the pocket of the coarse jerkin which he wore ; and 
the civic dignitaries, having extended their open palms—“ I owe you 
much,” continued the czar; “ and I wish to present you with a durable 
testimony of my gratitude. In forty-eight hours you shall have it.” 
One may easily fancy what castles in the air were built by the ex- 
pectant functionaries. At length they were told that the august con- 
valescent had given orders to procure the hardest stone which the dis- 
trict would afford; and the following morning four strong Muscovites 
were seen bearing a slab, on which was inscribed these words— 

“Twas ill: Idrank: I was cured. 

(Signed) Perer, Czar of Russia.” 

“« Place this stone over your fountain, or, if you prefer it, place your 
fountain under this stone,” said the czar kindly, ‘‘ and hereafter you 
will thank me for it.’ Ere many years had elapsed, all Europe knew 
the waters of Spa; and the demand for it became so enormous, that the 
worthy burgomaster and his colleagues were forced to discover five new 
Springs in the neighbourhood. The name of Spa was also extended to 
mineral springs throughout the world. 





Monument To Lornp Jerrrey.—The committee of subscribers to 
the monument to the memory of the late Lord Jeffrey met on Friday to 
decide whether the memorial should be a work of sculpture or of archi- 
tecture. A small sub-committee was accordingly appointed to take 
measures for procuring a statue of the late lamented judge and critic. 
The subscriptions in the hands of the committee amount to 2,200/., a 
sum which, it is hoped, will suffice to defray the cost of the statue, ani 
to leave enough besides for the erection of a slight monument over the 
grave in the Dean Cemetery. The statue will probably be placed in 
the Outer Parliament House.—.Vorth British Mail. 





A New Fire Avarnum.—An opportunity was afforded us recently 
of witnessing a new and ingenious contrivance for giving alarm in case 
of fire. Itis the invention of a gentleman named Robinson, of Great 
Queen Street, Westminster, and consists of a series of gutta-percha 
strings, which are intended to be so fixed throughout the different com- 
partments of a house or warehouse, that they shall communicate with 
ab ell attached to the outer-dogr. These strings of gutta-percha are 
made to intersect each other in various directions, so that the applica- 
tion of fire to any part of them will cause them to break, and thus make 
the bell ring by depriving it of the support it receives from being in 
close contact with the street-door. The principle is a very simple one, 
and if adopted in warehouses and other large establishments, where 
a person might be employed to adjust the apparatus, may prove ad- 
vantageous.—Critic 

Tue Dvxe an Exuisitor.—Among the animals which have excited 
more than ordinary observation on the part of the visitors, has been the 
cross-bred heifer belonging to his Grace the Duke of Wellington. This 
animal, which is between a Scotch Highland cow and the Bramah bull, 
is one ofa small herd of the same description of cattle which the noble 
duke keeps at Strathfieldsaye. They are excessively wild generally, 
and the herdsman has great difficulty in keeping this one under con- 
trol, the more so as the crowd are continually pressing around it. This 
beast is not sent for the purpose of sale, but merely as a curiosity, the 
noble duke in giving permission to his steward to send it having added 
strict instructions that the animal should be brought back to Strath- 
fieldsaye. Several very tempting offers for its purchase have been made, 
but as a matter of course all are refused.—dccount of Smithfield Caltle 
Show, Dec. 10. 


Curious CorrEsponpENce.—Under this heading, in the Albion of 
July 6, 1850, appeared some letters concerning Mr. Cobden’s allusions 
to acertain Capt. Aaron Smith, whom, at a public meeting, he designa- 
ted asa pirate. Inso doing Mr. Cobden was backed up by a Capt. 
Cook, whose vessel was overhauled in the West Indies, many years ago, 
by pirates with whom Capt. Smith was acting on compulsion. The last 
named has just brought an action for libel against Capt. Cook, his let- 
ters having appeared in the Times, and has obtained a verdict, with 
Ten Pounds damages. The trial was a very long one. 











Royau Acapemy or Arrs.—On Tuesday, the 10th ult., being the 
eighty-second anniversary of the foundation of the Royal Academy of 
Arts, ageneral assembly of the Academicians was held at their apart- 
ments in Trafalgar-square, when Sir Charles Lock Eastlake was un- 
animously re-elected President. 

Council—New list : P. Hardwick, D. Roberts, C. Barry, and A. E. 
Chalon, Esqrs, in place of R. Westmacott, jun., D Maclise, W. F. With- 
erington, andS. A. Hart Esqrs. 

Visitors in the Life Academy—New List : W. Mulready, D. Maclise, 
C. R Leslie, and T. Webster, Esqrs, in place of A. Cooper, J. R. Her- 
bert, P. M’Dowell, W. F. Witherington, and Re Westmacott, jun., 
Esqrs. 

Visitors in the School of Painting—New List: C. R. Leslie, J. R 
Herbert, S. A. Hart, D. Maclise, and W. F. Witherington, Esqrs, in 
place of W. Mulready, Esq., Sir C. L. Eastlake, G. Jones, and T. Web- 
ster, Esqrs. 

Auditors—W. Mulready, Esq., Sir R. Westmacott (re-elected), and 
C. Barry, Esq. 

VERY NEAR THE TruTH.—The last opera by Signor Verdi—Stifel- 
lio,’”—just produced at Trieste, is said to have pleased less than its pre- 
decessor, ‘* Luisa Miller,”—which pleased very little. In fact, it is 
obvious that such acceptance as Signor Verdi finds can only be based 
onthe absence of any better composer.— London paper. 








A New Screw Properter.—The screw-ship Bosphorus, Captain 
Hall, sailed at half-past seven yesterday morning for Madeira, Cape 


Verds,Sierra Leone, and the Cape of Good Hope. She is supplied with 
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iche’s patent fuel, sufficient for twenty-eight days’ con 
s18 tens of began! propeller is on a novel principle; when not in 


sumption. the ship’s keel, and 
ean be fore and aft, parallel to the ship's keel, 
poopy phe) oa to her progress when under canvass only. 


tis a very important one, and considerable risk is in- 

= ae iton so longa voyage.—Portsmouth letter, 18th ult. 
Barricapes.—Workmen are now occupied by the city of 
ovis in planting trees along the inner and outer boulevards, in the 
Champs Elysées, and along all the double line of quays from Berey 


to Passy.— Galignani. 


SuBMARINE News.—'t is stated that the British Electric Telegraph 
Company intend to commence operations for laying down a submarine 
line of communication between Scotland and the North-east coast of 
[reland, first forming a line from Dublin to Belfast, and thence across 
the Channel, which is there narrow, and so very deep to render it but 
little likely that the line could be disturbed by passing vessels, or any 
other contact.—Morning Post. 





THe DRAMA AT WINDSOR CasrLe.—The second entertainment given by 
Her Majesty to acircle of distinguished guests took place on the evening 
of the 19th ult., the arrangements being such as have been heretofore 
detailed in our columns. ‘“ The Critic,” and Bayle Bernard’s farce of 
«« The Practical Man” were performed. In the former, Mr. Bartley 
appeared as Sir Fretful Plagiary, Mr. C. Mathews as Puff, Mr. Har- 
ley as Whiskerandos, and Mrs. F. Mathews as Tilburtna. In the 
second, Messrs. C. Mathews, F. Cooke, Granby, Burt, De Courcy, Hon- 
nor, and Simmonds took part, with Mrs. Macnamara and Miss Bur- 
_ ror THE Visirors.—M. Soyer has taken Gore-house, for- 
merly the residence of the late Lady Blessington, for the six months of 
the Great Exhibition, at a rent of £600 for that time. It is to be fitted 
up as an hotel, and the beautiful grounds are to be laid out for enter- 
tainments in the style of those a orded to the public at Cremorne. 








A Sovventn or Cromwert.—In pulling down the walls of the old 
St. John’s Church at Limerick, lately, a large cannon-ball was fouud 
imbedded in the mortar : it is thought to be a twenty-four pounder 
fired by Cromwell’s army during the siege, as that was the precise spot 
against which he directed his main attack. 





Muscat Renvezvovs.—Amongst the eminent musicians who have 
siguifed their intention of visiting London in 1851, are Liszt, Henselt, 
Dohler, Thalberg. Leopold de Meyer, Ernst, Sivori, Madame Pleyel, 
Spohr, Meyerbeer, Auber, Halevy, Adam, Berlioz, Flotow, Thomas, 
David, Onslow, Lindpaintner, Staudigl, Pischeck, Fetis, Wagner, 
Dreyschock, De Beriot, Alard, Batta, Franchomme, Hallé, Elwart, Cla 
pisson, Labarre, Mdlle. Puget, Grisar, Musard, Labitzky, Mosch eles 
Tilmant, Vieuxtemps, Madame Wartel, Rosenhain, Prudent, Blumen- 
thal, &c., besides a host of singers from every part of Germany, Italy, 
France, the Netherlands, &c.. the companies at the two Italian Opera 
Houses, and the great choral societies of the Rhine. 





Estates Anp Wiis.—The estates of the following distinguished per- 
sons, lately deceased, have = probate oy on personal and funded 
property as follows:—The Right Hon. Sir W. H. Fremantle, £90,000; 
the Right Hon. C. Arbuthnot, £5000; Lord Middleton, £35,000 ; Sir C. 
Blois, £25,000 ; and Sir P, Pole, £50,000. The late wealthy and hon- 
ourable member for St. Albans, Alexander Raphael, Esq., has left in 
personal property alone £250,000; and having died without a will, and 
a bachelor, administration of his effects has been granted to his brother, 
Lewis Raphael, Esq. By hisdecease, the Government will be in receipt 
of nearly £11,000 ; £4500 duty being paid on the administration, and 
between £5000 and £7000 to the Legacy-duty Office: had he left a 
will, the probate duty would have been £3000. 

Pee. Monument in Leeps.—It has been determined to erect a 
bronze stotue—8 feet 6 inches high with a sutitable pedestal of Aber- 
deen marble—of the late Sir R. Peel, near the Leeds Court-house, as a 
testimonial of the subscribers’ admiration of the deceased statesman. 
The statue is to be executed by Mr. W. Behnes, sculptor in ordinary to 
the Queen. The price of the work has been fixed at 1,500 guineas 
The subscriptions amount to rather more than 1,800/., and it is proba- 
ble that the difference will be absorbed in alterations and expenses. It 
is intended that the statue shall be finished in 15 or 18 monthe from the 
present time 

MANCHESTER Proressons.—The three principal professors of Owen’s 
College, Manchester, have now received their appointments. They are— 
Mr. A. J. Scott, principal and professor of logic and mental philosophy ; 
Mr. Greenwood, professor of the languages and literature of Greece 
and Rome and of history; Mr. Alexander Sanderson, professor of ma- 
thematics and natural philosophy. The former gentlemen are of the 
University College, London, and Mr. Sanderson is of Queen’s Colleg e, 
Cambridge. 

Harp upon Lapies or a Certain AGes.—In taking the census next 
March the exact ages of women must be given. At the last census the 
column for age was headed “ 25-30 and 35-40.”— Times. 


Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 111. 











BLACK. 

















WHITE, 
White to play and demonstrate a won game, in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 110. 


White, Black. 
1. R tks P P (or Kt) tksR 
2 RtoKi4ch Kt tks R 
3. KttoQ ch KtoR5 
4. KttoB3 ch KtoR4 
5. Kt to Kt3 checkmate. 





Appotutments. 


James Carter, Esq., one of the Puisne Judges of the Province of New Brunswick, to 
at Ni lef Justice for that Province. George Grey Sullivan, Esq., now H M Consul 
Se he to be H M Consul at Amoy. Wyndham Goold, Esq., in the room of 

rg ickson, Esq., deceased, M. P. for the county of Limerick. 

‘ rw Garr, Lettsom, now paid attache to the mission at Washington, has been 

y Pog in the same capacity, to the mission at Madrid. 

tis reported that Sir James Emerson Tennent, late Colonial Secretary at Ceyl 
48 received an offer of the Governorship of St Helena. “a 


Avy. 


War Orrice, Dec. 20.—2nd Reg Drag Gds—Lieut © E Walker to be Capt 
by ur, v Dallas, who ret; Corn J O'Hare to be Lieut, by pur, v Walker. Lith 
Shen Drags—Lieut 8 G Jenyns to be Capt, by pur, v Hervey, who ret; Corn P 
62d r Smith to be Lieut by pur, v Jenyns. 8th Reg Foot—Lieut T Walsh, fm 
Fr, nt by be Lieut, v Ryud, whoexc. 31st Fti—CaptS A F Cary, from the 83d 

Capt, v Bray, who ex, 38th Ft—Eus H P Vance to be Lieut by pur, 





v Hugonin, who ret; R Hill Gordon, Gent to be Ens, by B a vy Vance. 47th Ft 
—Capt Jesse Lloyd, from the 1st W I Reg, to be Cap, v Sinnott, who exc. 62nd 
Fr—Lieut McKay Rhynd, fm the 8th Ft, to be Lieut, v Walsh, who ex. 983d 
Ft—Capt E W Bray, fm the 31st Ft, tobe Cap,v Cary, whoex. 98th Ft—Ens 
H R Twyford, fm the 44th Ft, to be Ens, v Harris, w appointment has been 
cancelled. ist W I Hegt—Capt J Sinnott, fm the 47th Ft, to be Capt, + Lloyd, 
who exc. 

Goop Service Penstons.—The following General Officers have just received 
an addition of one hundred pounds per annum to their pensions for distinguished 
services in the field, viz:—Major Generals Archibald Money, C. B.; J. F. Ewart, 
C.B.; H. A, Proctor, C. B.; Sir Francis Cockburn, E. Parkinson, C. B., and 
Richard Lluellyn, C. B,—U. S. Gazette. 

Unrounpep Romovrs.—The following paragraph has been coing the round 
of the papers :—“ There are still rumours that the Duke of Wellington has at last 
convinced the Government of the absolute necessity of balloting the Militia, and 
that we shall have a new Militia Act, and also a Bill for enlisting seamen, intro- 
duced next session.” With respect to the latter, at least, we may give a positive 
contradiction to the statement —Jbid. 

RETIREMENT,—Major Bonham, of the 50th Regiment, is about to retire from the 


service.—Jbid. 
Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS.—To the Volcano, steam-vessel, at Woolwich, for service on 
the coast ot Africa, Commr W T Rivers, Lt C V Robinson and J M Reeve, Sur 
A Little—To the Penguin, 6, for same service, Cormmmr Etheridge, Lts 8 Swyford 
J R Veitch.—To the Britannia, 120, at Portsmouth, Lt R Reid.—Captain C 
Frederick, who was promoted from the command of the Apollo troop-ship, to the 
command of the Amphitrite, 26, to be commissioned at Portsmouth, also to same 
ship, Lts J M Jackson and W L Stainforth, Purser J W Maddox, Surgeon J. 
Vaughan.—The Pandora, 6, has been commissioned for surveying service, by 
Comm Byron Drury. 


Captain Andrew Drew, to be neval storekeeper at the Cape of Good Hope, vice 
Mr. Paymaster Breaks, to ve storekeeper at Deptford Victualling yard, vice Elliott, 
appointed steward of Greenwich Hospital, vice Jessop deceased. As stated by the 
U 8S Gazette, in anticipation of this appointment, Cap A. Drew is an able, gallant, 
and distinguished officer, and better known as ‘Caroline Drew,”’ he having led the 
party that cut out the piratical steamer Caroline from the Canadian rebels, and 
sent her over the falls of Niagara. {t will be remembered he was appointed to 
this office by Lord Ellenborough,when the unfounded report of Mr Breaks’s death 
reached the Admiralty some four years since We believe that the appointment of 
Mr Grant to succeed Mr Meek as comptroller of the victualling and transport de- 
partments at Somerset House has been formally made. Mr Meek, who now retires 
from this post, has been 53 years in active service. 


PRoMOTIONS.—The promotions consequent upor the death of Captain Trou- 
bridge, in command of the Amazon, 26, at China, are the following :—Comm C 
Barker in command of the Serpent, 12, to the rank of captain; Lieut W G Luard, 
first of the Hastings, 72, flag-ship at China, to the rank of commander; Mate Ro- 
bert F T Calvert of the Sphynx steam-ship to the rank of Lieutenant. 


BREAKING UP THE FALMOUTH PacKkET ESsTABLISHMENT.—F almoutb, at length, 
as a packet establishment, is doomed- Already have two of the packets been paid 
off, and the other fuur, as they return froin Brazils. are ordered to Devonport io be 
paid off, their services beiug superseded by the Contract Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany. Their Lordships have also this week ordered the store-ship Asérea, at Fal- 
mouth, to be removed to Devonport and paid off. Thus, in a few days, the once 
famous port of Falmouth, as 2 packet rendezvonus, will not have a single pendant, 
either as a stationary ship ora visitor. What influence this fact may have gn the 
next election remains to be seen —London paper, 12th ult. 

The Admiralty have increased the complements of the sea-going guard-ships at 
the ports. The Britannia, 120, at Portsmouth, is to have a complement of 480 
instead of 420. The St George, 120, at Devonport, is to have 494 officers and men, 
instead of 475. The Indefatigable, 50, Capt R Sinart. it is now said, wiil proceed 
to the West Indies to relieve Her Majesty’s ship Wellesley, 72, Captain G@ Gold 
smith, The Locust steam vessel, Lieut Comn Curtis, fitted out at Woolwich, is 
ordered to proceed to the south-east coast of America station, to be under the com- 
mand-in-chitf of Rear-Admiral Reynolds, C B. A report is in circulation that the 
North Star is to be recommissioned forthwith, and sent out to Behrings Straits, to 
relieve the Plover: This is incorrect. A vessel will be dispatched to the Arctic 
regions, bat it will not be the North Star; she is unfit for the service. 


Obituary. 


GENERAL THE Hon. Str W. Lumtey, G.C.B,—On Sunday, the 15th ult., this 
distinguished cavalry officer, aged 82 years, died. He was son of the fourth Earl 
of Scarborough, and at the age of 18 entered the cavalry service, in 1787, as a cor 
in the 10th Dragoons. In 1798, having then attained the rank of a lieutenant-colo- 
nel, he commanded the 22d Light Dragoons in the Irish rebellion. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lumley was severely wounded at Antrim, but by his firmness and judg- 
ment prevented that place from being destroyed by the rebels. He served in the 
Egyptian campaign of 1801, in command of the same regiment. Afterwards he 
was appointed to the staff at the Cape of Good Hope. e also served in South 
America, and became second in command of the expedition under Sir S. Auch- 
muty; commanded the advance force on the landing in the Rio de la Plata, and at 
the capture of Montevideo, in February, 1807, Colonel Lumley also served in the 
subsequent disastrous operations at Buenos Ayres in June, 1807, under Lieutenant- 
General Whitelock. In 1809 he commanded the advance force at the capture of 
the Island of Ischia. The following year, having then attained the rank of major- 
general, hejoined the army in the Peninsula, and served bothunder Lord Hill and 
Lord Beresford. Major-Generai Lumley commanded on the Christoval side at 
the first siege of Badajoz, in 1811; and upon the raising of that siege he command. 
ed the whale of the allied cavalry at the batt?e of Albuera, as also at the cavalry 
action at Usage. For his distinguished services he was, in 1827, appointed Colo- 
nel of the 6th Dragoons, and in 1831 nominated a G.C.B.; in 1840 Sir William 
was removed to the coloneley of the 1st Dragoon Guards, which appointment is 
now vacant. He had received the gold medal for Albuera. The late Sir W. Lum- 
ley had been groom of the bedchamber to Her Majesty, but in 1842 was appointed 
extra groom in waiting. He also held the appointment uf Governor of the Ber- 
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mudas.—Glode. 


Retired REAR-ADMIRAL PayNE.—The remains of Admiral Payne were de- 
posited in their last resting-place, at Wyke Re gis, on Monday last. The deceased 
gentleman attended the “throwing off” of Mr’ Farquharson’s hounds on Monday 
week, at Burton-gate, when, just as the fox broke cover on Higher Burton Farm, 
the Admiral dropped from tis horse in a fit of apoplexy and expired in a few mi 
nutes. He was iwete seventy and eighty years of age. He had been warned 
by his medical attendant to avoid the excitement of the chase, on account of the 
tendency he had exhibited to attacks of the above-mentioned disease. An inquest 
was held on the following day, when a verdict in accordance with the circum 
stances was returned. The whole of the shipping hoisted their flags half mast high 
as a mark of respect to the deceased Admiral.—Sun, 20th Dec. 


At Saugerties, on the 3rd inst., in the 73d year of his age, Henry Barclay, Esq., 
elder brother of Anthony Barclay, Esq., H, B. M. Consul for this State. On the 
12th ult.,in London, George Spencer, Hieq,, Queen’s Counsel.—J. W. Lillingston, 
Esq., of Balmacara House, Rosshire, distinguished for his philanthropy, and kind- 
ness to his tenants.—Of fever, in Persia, aged 23, Almeric Randolph Wood, an 
Attache to the British Embassy at Constantinople.—Mr. Joseph Cowell, of 93 
Great Russell-street, aged 51. He was many years a director of the Sacred H ar- 
monic Society.—At Leith, suddenly, Mr. R. Gilfillan, the author of several beau- 
tiful songs in the Scottish dialect. This is not the powerful writer of prose articles 
in some of the English and Scottish periodicals.—Lately, Mr. C. Hullmandel, dis- 
tinguished for the vast improvements introduced by him in the art of lithography ; 
a journal before us states that he “ solved the problem of ‘ lithotint,’ or drawing on 
the stone with a brush and liquid ink, which had been declared by the Institute of 
France to be impossible. For this invention he received from the King of the 
French the great gold medal. Nor was his active and energetic mind confined to 
litho - 9s His numerous patents and models testify that almost to the hour of 
his ab e was engeged in efforts to improve the processes of divers arts and 
manufactures.’—At Stapleford Hall, Colonel Beresford, aged 74. At the Hall, 
Barrow-on Trent, the Right Hon. the Lady Scarsdale, relict of the late Lord Scars- 
dale of Redlestone, Derbyshire, in the 84th year of her age. On board the bark 
Clara, off the Island of St. George, Azores, John Garnett Courtenay, Esq , Staff- 
Surgeon, late principal medical officer of New Zeland. At Innspruck, Tirol, in 
the 28th year of her age, Georgina Montgomery, Baroness de Roeder. At Cam- 
den, New Town, Robert Calvert, M. D., Deputy Inspector of Military Hospitals, 
aged 68. At Naples, Augustus Schmidchen, Esq, Deputy Commissary-Ge- 
neral, aged 76. Suddenly, at Alston, Cumberland, Geoffrey Salvin, Esq., late Capt. 
in H M 4th (King’s Own) Regiment of Foot. M. Martin d’ Auch, the only surviv- 
ing member of the first Constituent Assembly of the First French Republic, and 
the only one who, at the oath of the Jeu de Paume, refused to sign the declaration 
of the Tiers-Parti, has just died at Castlenaudary. In David’s well-known picture, 
M. d’ Auch is represented with his arms folded on his breast, and refusing to join 
his colleagues. 








AGENCY OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF IRELAND. 
. REMITTANCES TO GREAT BRITAIN. 

The National Bank of Ireland has established an Agency in this City, and has appointed 
the undersigned its only authorized Agent in the United States. All persons wishing to send 
money to any part of England, Scotland, Ireland or Wales, can get Bills drawn by him as 
Agent of the Bank, for large or small sums, payable at sight,on any of the Branch Estab- 
lishments of the Nati. nal Bank in Ireland. 

Also, on the following Banking Establishments throughont England and Wales, viz: 

The National Provincial Bank of England, | J.ondon and County Bank, 
Bank of Liverpool, York Union Bank, 

Manchester and Liverpool District Bank, Chesterfield Banking Company. 
West of Evgiand and South Wales Dis- | Huii Banking Company, 

__ trict Bank, Halifax and Huddersfield Union Bank, 
Wilts and Dorset Being Co. Glamorganshire Banking Co, 

Devon and Cornwall Banking Company, Sheffield Banking Company. 
Bradford Banking Company, 

Aiso, on the following Banking Establishments in Scotland, namely, on the 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Clydesdale Banking Company, 

Ayrshire Banking Company, Eastern Bank of Scotla 

The Subscriber will also receive money for the purpose of remitting the same to parties 
in any partof Great Biitain and Ireland, without any extra charge. 
€@. E, HABICHT, 94 Well Street, New York. 
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BANKING AND PINANCB. 


TR BANKERS’ MAGAZINY, for 1250-51, contains the follow ing valuable works en 
tire, for the use of rs, Brokers, and others. 

I. FRANCIS’ CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE, 

Il. J. R. McCULLOCH ON INTEREST, USURY LAWS, &c. 

iL. aad ON FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC EXCHANGE. 

IV. “ ON MONEY, COINS, BULLION, &c. 

V. A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING. By James William Gilbart, Esq 
F.R.S., General Manager of the London and Westminster Bank. 

Part .—OF PRACTICAL BANKING. Section |. The Nature of Ban 2. The 
Utility of . 3. Banking Terms. 4 The General Administration ofa B 5 The 
Administration of a Bank with regard .o Proceedings on Bills of Exchange. 6. Employ- 
meat of Surplus Funds. 7. ns of Pressure. 8. The Bank Act of 1844. 9. The Bank of 
England. 10. Joint Stock Banks, 1!. Tue Administration of the Bank—Clerks—Duties— 
Salaries—Promotions - Discipline—Training. 12 Bank Book-keeping. 13, Banking Cal- 
culstions. 14 Banking Documents—Bonds—Letters of Crewit, &c. 

Part 1.—OF BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 1. The Bank of Eneland. 2. London Pri- 
vate Banks. 3. Joint Stock Banks in London. 4. Country Private Banks 5, 
Joint Stock Banks. 6. The Banks of Scotland. 7. The Banksof Ireland. 8. Moral and Re- 
+ t uties of Banking Companies. 9. Teun Minutes’ Advice about Keeping a Banker. 
10. Summary. 

This book is desi, to be useful to the public at large, by circulating that kind of infor. 
mation which, as it becomes more widevy diffused, will tend to prevent a recurrence of those 
evils that have, in too many instances, resulted from the bad administration of some of our 
Morning Chronicle, Oct 1850. 

Together with copious information upon Governmentand State Statistics, Exchange , Re- 
cent Bank Cases, Gold and Silver, Life Insurance, Biographies of Eminent Bankers, &c. 


{#" Published monthly, 84 pp. octavo. Five Dollars per annum, The Practical Treatise 
of Mr. Gilbart will in itself be worth the year’s subscription. 

Acnual Subscriptions received per mail, by ; 
J. SMITH HOMANS, Editor B. M, 2 ie 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE MYSTERIES OF THE COURT OF LONDON, AND ROSE FOSTER.” 


Beautifully bound in two volumes, cloth, and illustrated with Thirty-Three Engravings 
from casts of the oriZinal English plates. Price $3, complete, 


H. LONG & BROTHER, 4 Ann Sweet. 





COCKETON'S NEW ROMANCE, 
THE STEWARD: 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
By Henry CockTon, Author of “Sylvester Sound,” “ Valentine Vox,” &c, 
Beautifully Illustrated. 

“ We became intensely interested in this novel, which in a, and somewhat in incident 
and narrative, reminded me strongly of the Vicar of Wakefield. The characters are drawn 
with artistic skill so perfect, that they at once enlist our fe asin reallife. How we 
despisethe hy te ; whut loathing his deep villany inspires. How we admire 
the noble tra old Sir John, the menly, generous, gay-spirited Charles; and we love 


g nile Mrs. Wardle, and the sweet confiding Juliana. In truth, itis a most refreshing book— 
an oasis in the literature of the day."—London Quarterly. 


Price Fifty Cents. 


-_ 


H. LONG & sROTHER No. 43 &nn Street, New York. 





A COMPANION TO CHARLES 0’MALLEY, 
NOW READY, 
PRANK FAIRLEGH, 
OR, SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A PRIVATE PUPIL. 


With numerous illustrations—by the author of “Lewis Arundel, or Railroad of Life’ 
This work has been published but two months, and five large editions have been sold. 

“ This is one of the best stories of its kind we ever remember to haveread. Trueto the 
life, and abounding with wit, there is no wonder that it has already secured a large share o% 
public patronage.”— Atheneum. 

“ There is no writer of fiction since Sir Walter Scott, who has so well deserved popularity 
as the author of this story. There is none of the elaborate penuy-a-lining of Dickens, the 
straining for jokes of Albert Smith, or the outre situations of Angelo Titnmarsh, but a narra- 
tive that wins from its easy truthfulness, and excites the most pleasurable sen s from ita 
rich raciness; while there isan under-current of sound morality whieh commends it to the 
virtuous.”—London Quarterly. 

Price Fifty Cents. 

’ H. LONG & BROTHER, 45 Ann Street, New York. 


REYNOLDS’S NEW ROMANCE. 
QUEEN JOANNA, 


OR, THE MYSTERIES OF THE COURT OF NAPLES. 


By G. W. M. Reynolds, author of the “ Courtof London,” &e. Complete in one volume 
Illustrated. 

“Thisis the most brilliant and interesting work from the gifted pen of Reynolds. The 
scenes are laid ata od of intense excitement, amid the thrilling events of the remarkable 
career of that Royal Syren, Joanna of Naples. The characters possess an historical 
beyond the fascinations of romance, with which the skill of the author has invested them.”— 
London Athenaum. 





“There is no book of the day which so perfectiy blends the most startling events of history 
with the most glorious efforts ofromance. The period chosen for the story, the reign of that 
frail and beautiful Queen, Joanna of Naples,is one abounding in material for the novelist ; 
and the masterly genius of Reynolds has wrought the incidents of her life into a splendid ro- 
mance.”—London Spectator. 

Price Fifty Cents. 

jan 11 , H. LONG & BROTHER, 48 Ann Street, New York. 





THE WORLD'S FAIR AND HOW TO GET THERE. 


~ UBSCRIBE to the World’s Fair Art-Union, $5. 50 prizes. A prize isa firatcabin pas- 
sage from New York to Londo? and back, wi every requisite for the , and $100 
Tatis on ap 


to pay expensesin London. Prospectus sent Lt on y or by paid 
letter, addressed Committee of W. F. A. U., 50 Wall Street, New York. jan il—it 





G. P. PUTNAM, 
Will Publish Immediately, 

Printed ‘rom the early sheets, by an express arrangement with the Author : 

THE GIRLHOOD OF SHAKSPEARE’S HEROINKEs, in a Series of Fifteen Tales. 
By Mery Cowden Clarke, Author of the “ Concordance to Shakspeare.” Tule I.—Portia 
The Heiress of Belmonte, 

This work will be completed in fifteen monthly parts, each comprising a complete tale, 
and forming altogether a beautiful series of imaginary biographies of the celebrated female 
characters of Shakspeare, prior to their introduction in his plays. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
Published this Week, by G. P. PUTNAM. 


On Thursday, 

THE JENNY LIND GIFT-BOOK. VALA, A Mythological Tale, Founded on Incidents 
in the Life of Jenny Lind. By Parke Godwin. Beautifully Mlustrated by Original Designs, 
on Wood. 1 vol. 4to. cloth, extra gilt. 

“A tale of exquisite beauty. The Illustrations by Hicks, Rosseter, and other eminent art- 


ists, are said to be of great merit, and the work 1 undoubtedly form one of the most ele- 
gant and attractive gift-books of the season.”—New York Tribune. 


‘*The most true and delicate of all the literary tributes we have yet seen paid to Jenny 
Lind, and one that she even need not blush to read.”—Boston Chronotype. 
On Friday, 

Mr. GOODRICH’S POEMS, ILLUSTRATED, with numerous beautiful original de 
signs, on wood, square 8vo, cloth, gilt, 

This beautiful yolume is embellished with forty exquisite designs by Billings, Croome 
Chapman, Hurvey, kc, The engravings aie executed in the finest sty!e by Robbett and Ed 
monds, Lossing, Nichols, Brown, Adams, Hartwell, Marsh, &c. 


On Saturday, 
DOLPH HEYLIGER,‘by J. H. Ehninger, in a series of ten Original Etched Designs, 
With the letter-press of the Tale from Irving’s ‘‘ Bracebridge Hall.” 1 vol. oblong quarto. 
cloth gilt. 





ELEGANT HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, Edited by Prof. Boyd; with engravings; superbly 
bound in Turkey morocco, extra, cloth gilt. 


“ Avery elegant edition, and altogether adapted for that season of gif-meking w hich pa 
rents an others are reminded is approaching. We consider it the best edition of Milton ye 
issued.”—N. ¥. Com. Adv. 


“ The illustrations are exquisitely beautiful.".—N, Y. Observer. 

REVERIES OF A BACHELOR, by Ik Marvec. 2d edition, in various bindings: 

“ i 3 . 
ve tinereiel orn sien den pxsbaroes of 2 ee ee 

WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION. By Mre.E. F, Ellet. 3 vols. 12mo. cloth, full 
gilt. 

HEADLEY’S WORKS, complete in 11 vols., cloth, full gilt, Each volume can be had 
separate. 

RICHARD H. DANA’S WORKS, 2 vols., cloth, full gilt. 

PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, with 40 illustrations; superbly boundin moroeco and 
cloth, full gilt. 

DR. AL@XANDER ON THE PSALMS, 8 vols, half calf. 

BAKER & SCRIBNER have on hand a large and elegant assortment of ANNUALS 
GIFT-BOOKS, and JUVENILES, suitable for Holiday Presents, 
BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
36 Park Row and 145 Nassau street, 





dec 2i—tf 





NTED.—The following Numbers and Indexes of this Journal. Nos, 3, 6,7, 8, 13 
a 1836. No. 9 of 1899. Index of 1@41. No, 50, and Index of 1842. No. 23, isd. 


Twenty-‘ive cents each will be paid fur the above on delivery at this Office. 
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TWO'HUNDRED OF BERANGER’'S LYRICS. 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE, 
BY WILLIAM YOUNG. 
Two editions of this work are published—one in octavo, illustrated by twenty engraving 
on Steel, executed by the most eminent —_< Paris, cloth, gilt, 8‘, or morocco, extra 


smaller edition is in thout the Engravings, cl $i 
o Te ae — THE PRESS, oe 


resent translations b bg Me. Young & far surpass 


ous aiem pts. bares 'e poms | to reproduce a A as he really is; 
py sent a e him famous, as nearly as possible, really 
are. work shows h diligence, Lame and poetic power. ti is 
carefal in mh ey ng The beautiful illustrations 


hich embellish Slama end oe .-h - style in which it has been published, make 
the book one of the most attractive of the season.” —Literary World. 
a admiringly of the inestimable service oe the English reader that 
ench a living trans of the greatest of French writers is. To all who love the 
nae wecan commend the new edition of Young’s Beranger— — Home Journal. 
“ hae btw be enotigh to sa thasthis is he memqnugine cot tection of Beranger’s 
od uglish ever published ; Lif we were to here, we “qhould fail todo ative 
tothe commend en‘h ,siasm, taste, scholarship, and of the t:anslator, 
Se eecine of the dsotof living iyrists ia'so aus ly revealed to the Engl b 
be The ‘Jlustrations of this beautiful volume, ¢ some twenty in number, are in the 
vscieatiagraton will be taken for granted when we add they are the 
ween designs for the last French — of p Beng oy pyems. The publisher wy 4 
this work to take its place among the sel +f the season, and for thet purpose has 
spared no reasonanle expense in getung ‘tap We We hope there is taste enough int 
try to do full justice to the poet, the translator, and the publisher.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 
“ M. Young avec un talent, une patience, et une exac'itude qu’ on ne saurait trop admirer 
areussi dans une cwuvre A beancoup eussent jugee impossible—la traduction en vers 
euvres choisies d er. Nousavons lu avec un interet extreme les prin- 
cipaies de ces traductions dont le nombre s’eleve a deux cents, et nous felicitons avec em- 
pressement M. Young de la maniere dont il @ su vaincre ou tourner les difficultes. Nous 
avons tra retrouve da dans son livre d’ etonnantes analogies d’ expression e: de tournure avec P 
eS Sek t des t litterales de la plus heureuse fidelite.”—Courrier 
i 
“ His version is marked by spirit, fidelity, and taste."—N. Y Courier & Enquirer. 
“ His work & toe the frait of a faithful on of the original, and showsa cordial 
rpearies ot ee tical merits of Beranger ha rare fidelit . the rhythm, verbal 
and ge movement of the songs selecied for translation. —N. Y. Tribune. 
“ It is amatter of congratulation that in an English drome phew d should present so faithful a 
cmfliinde of their original form and comeliness. SN. Journal of Beatie. 
“The selections are judicious, and the fenton are uniformiy truthful, almost beyond 
comparis on, in thought, in feeling, and in music.”—Jnternational Miscellany. 
“ We appreciate the extreme difficulty of translating Seager ent © we think that Mr. 
Yonng has Wnestered it. His versions are accurate and graceful. ? (Ww J 
“ The translations are very spirited and felicitous, and convey 
. Beranger has good reason: to be content with his English interpreter. 
recur to this volume again.” —Boston Transcript. 
“ The spirit of the author, too, is admirably preserved. .. .. A noble portrait and nineteen 
illustrations embellish the volume. These engravings are by French artists, and are em- 
phatically gems.”—N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 








a faithful idea of the original 
origina 


G. P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway. 


THE TOILET. 
T= Subscribers respectfully inform the citizens of New York, that, from the frequent 
orders received for their URSINA, they have established Agencies for its sale in this city 


The URSINA is the grease of the Canadian Black Bear, and is so refined as to retain its 
sweetness in all a and for any length of ime Orange du Portugal is the light and 
Essence, used in perfuming it, which is found to contrast faveurably with the op 

pressive odour of most of the Pomades now in use. 


The URSINA when applied to the skin is slightly stimulating, hence its well.koown virtues 
n strengthening and increasing the growth of the hair. 


For sale by Wm. Brewer,2i Maiden-Lane, Rice & Smith, 727 Broadway, Delluc & Co. 
2 Park Row nd 581 Broudway. 
nov 346—3mn ALFRED SAVAGE & CO., Montreal Canada. 


J. & I. COX, 


) try ey inform their friends and the public, that they have removed from No 
15 Maiden Lane, to their New Establishment, 349 Broadway, corner of Leonard Street 
and have recently received a splendid variety of 


GAS FIXTURES, 
French, English, and American, adapted to the various styles of Ancient and Modern Orna- 
ment, which will be put up in a superior and elegant manner, and warranted in every re- 
spect. Also, 
SILVER WARE, In all its branches, of rich and unique patterns. 
Mantel Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Sheffield and Birmingham Plated Wares, Catiery 
Japannery, Superb Flower Vases, and Figures of Parian Marble, ac. dars7—2in 
ENGLISH WAX NIGHT MORTARS. 


O burn 8 and 10 hours, from ALEX. BARCLAY & CO., London. A small lot \- 
ceived by DELLUC & CU., Pharmaceutical Chemists, $1 Broadway. 250 250 4th. i 
Ou 











cor. 20th street, and No. 2 Park Row, Row, New York. Also, the Perfumed 4 
for every description of Lamp, the best and pleasantest oil in use. For sale by the jon or 


FINE PERFUMERY. 


SOLERO & CO. have we feat received from Paris and London, a select invoice of fine Per; 
opened for het a season, such as Pate d’ Amandes au ee Farine de Nois, 

jor ny te Guimauve, Aman e; 
of Labin’s Su Sng Ry 


= eenes oe comprising ——— - i mes. Pomatums, Blac 


Musa Bags, and a large assortment of Perfumed Powders 
Low’s Windsor and and Nail orsale 
581 1 Broadway, 2 Park Row, and 250 4th Avenue, pny aby Pa 7 dec " 


i 


$e 





January 11 





LOOK OUT FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR. 
Fe: RECEIVED, and is offered wy the Subscriber in lots to suit purchasers, at the 





rare meet naan Ansangt ma w York. 
500 Half Boxes Gud) cents. 
ae 6% Ahad, fine, from 6s. to 8s. 
600 Kegs on yrs, from ito Gan 
y rapes, 
aye 8 Walnuts, 2 1- cls. per pound. 
bo Boxes Ite mt wecy'h dsome, 5 cts. 
M4 Gases Port 


2000 Half Boxes Bago, {Camus brand] 3% cts. 
150 Boxes Pavent C , almost equa! to Judd’s Sperm, 14 1-2 cts. pound. 
wile:  oguens variety | old London Dock Wines and Brandies, [Irish and Scotch 
y, Hollands and London Gin, Perter and Ale, &c., &c., either in Bond or by the 
Dyeline Bemijobn or Case. 
Champagnes, Pints and Quarts, of al] the cele brated brands. 
GEO. SCRIVEN, Broker and Dealer. 


nov 30—tf Agent fo. Fenwick & Co. Tower Hill, London. 





McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 


J. McSymon Francis MacDona.p, 





mo. 
COAL—COAL—COAL. 


yas SCHUYLKILL CANAL having been so much teseng op the late Freshet, as to 
be impossible to a a: more Coal down this season undersi, has made ar 
uaes Wisse oon means of which he will receive his Coal, and is now 
to suppi , consumers with Peach Orchard or White Ash, of sizes suited to the 

Rocea Furnace J Tate, or Stove. 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 


$5 Sixth A”enue (op te 8th Street, ) and 402 Washington Stree 
between Hutortend Leight ait oct Bat 





THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


W PAINTINGS recently arrived oo Europe, ameng which is ‘‘ Germania” by 
Koehler, a work of Art of the highest c 
The exhibition of paintings by artists of the » obove school, has received many additions, 
and remains open at the two rooms over the hall of the Church of Divine Unity in Broadway, 
between Spring and Prince streets,from 10 o'clock A.M. till 10 o’clock PM. A Admission 
25 cents; densi Tickets 50 cts; Catalogues 12 1-2 cts. junez2—1f 





MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NO. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON 


H. E. Monreomenre, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 
&LEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia 
jan 19—ly 





HARPS. 


F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers ad ea Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
J ° os Action Harps. Wareroome 295 Broadw: 

a. F. BROWNE would cali the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
elegans collection he has for eas, comm apres every variety in styleand finish. From 
his ‘oD. apertenes in the first establi urope, he is able to produce instruments 
of the alities in tone, = and perfect mechanism, toge such improve- 
ments as a icularly for extremes of climate, in thioceuntey. A list of prices and 
descriptions can received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece cin 

be given and received. if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EPPERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


1S eta obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from aneminent 4 very distir 
hed member of the Medical Profession of this city the following teStimonia! of ite 
amie a a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its itency. 
TESTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., “yeeae or af Geolo, 
“IT have carefully examined and in many cases gree the maliclns which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its 3g 
“It has tong been a desideratum with the p on to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
ae. which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Turrant’s Effervescent 
eltzer rient. 
“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
ee usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
pM ay has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
ren, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
your Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
‘oO persons visking or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is or to the public, ayer it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
[Signed] GEO tt ete M. AY 
arren stree ° 
New York, March Ist, 1848. = 
} 4.5 my rg a id il, by JAMES TARRANT, D 
sold w e and reta ru and Apotheca- 
"9, No, 263 Greenwich street, corner of stem, n, N.Y. cele ssi 
Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & e~ No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore, Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadeiphia. E. M. © , Charleston. Hendrickson, we vannah Sickles & 
"—S Covel st., New Orleans, and by e principal druggists throughout the United Stacts, 
une 








WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
LOOKING-GLASS WARE ROOMS AND ART REPOSITORY. 
English, French and German Engravings, Oil Paintings, &c. 
NO. 353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Messrs. ty ms & Stevens have pleasure in cuapuasing ae completion of arrangements 
in is Jandve and Paris, for a Soars assortment of requisite materials for the Artisi, the 
APpain block already ee om ev ag Bae by late arrivals, ho 

8 an: achoice from 
tho bos: mars in each department, sclocted selected in person Leen aogh vith tae od fe advice of the first 
Artiste in each of those cities he bought on the A meng wh wees confidently recom- 
mended both in of cod Walaa. 





From their pHa egg) Sous Buen aero of Calame 
Hubert, fice Terene, Benks, Fero, Coignet, Andrews, and others 
Burne, Fi g, Cawse, Barret, Miller, and others of the Authors on Art. From their mate- 
rials a Very superior article of 
Canvass, both - and French, Crayon Papers of all tints and several quali- 
Gil Colors, in tubes, , 

Powder * Cake and Moist coloure, 
Conte Srons_binc white, and coloured in boxes fitted for 
—warranted genu patating Flowers, Figures, and Land- 


Cslenesy Some! — with the paper 


Wood and China 


Hog Hair ich, Seb je, Camels’ Hair, and 


srapes, 

Mois* Colours in tubes, 

Shetehin "Bick 

shows ing od and Books for Oi] and 


other Brushes, Ma' pad A Instrumenis, 
a Varnishes, B) onze Powd: 
gT ‘Lable and other Easels 
Turnbull's i Re mold London and Bristol ae Boxes Stools, Canes, Umbrellas, 
Boards an: 


Folios, and 
bet Eaglish h and fine French Draw- Juvenile Colours and Colour Boxes. 
ing Papers, 
ak present facilities enable them to import to cote, any Work on Art, or any class of 


, afforded by the Li J. 
‘wrt The usual consideration afforded Teachers and Institutions, oct 12—3m 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 
HIS INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 
aoe with commodious and comfortably furnished ~\ ae roums, liberally sup- 
plied 0 
Members and 








and American periodicals and newspape 
bers have the privilege of intreducing strangers as readers to the 


Terms are $25 for an ony my A and inheritable right or ohare, with an annual charge 
of $6, which may be commuted thus*reudering the share free. 
Temporary Subscription omer anaien $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 
ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 


ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 
CGE ina rae wal FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 





HING THE HAL 
inslow Lewis, the Boston, 
"abit th comin th ts held by the "polantihe ks pom 
Boston, Feb. 15, 1847. 


Mr. Wm. Bo invented b for the been extensive: 
used in my family | ~.~apend hey vent he decided ed preference over ell ther compositions ofthe | Life 
tet tS at ye Fey il 
60 oa 
Probes ain eke Ee 
It is an indispensable 


for the Ladies, as it keeps the hair in muse ont ous, and the 
: lays the foundation 


sees free from dandriff and scurf. For children, it 


BOGLE’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING 


This ‘htful ar icle is totally and far superior to an invented or ehav 
ing. The it is derived from the Amole, or ‘* suap plant” of rnia, an artic] 

the natives of that count: washing; and thus the use of atrong alka, so burtful to the 
eve Its ve 16 and properties and pouting 
Seen sary on tote itis Socitioa Samy inves deed with inco parable soap. 

m 
ttis done up in style, ce either for the of the “rough 
ready” traveller, or toilet of fastidious 
BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
comrsaaa 


delicious article to be found at the 


the test of the strictest investigation, and are warranted 
yet invented; but, if not found to prove eee Tae ee 


by my Agents. 
WILLIAM pois » PRopriEto 
277 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
alt po had, gles, of the Extacipal Druggists in every Town throughout the Unived States 
march y 





LOOKING GLASS WARBROOM. 

119 FULTON STREET 
es * er el ee ee ee mt and elegant assortment of Framed 
Looking Glasses, would respectfu subscribers of the ALBION thai 
yay year in every variety of taste, a; 


UIFS ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank ror THE Wipow 4NnD THE OrpHan.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 





nEw hace 

Jobn J. Palmer, | passing C. Tucker, 
~ae ee ay Bache atl 

Geor, arc Henry Ludlum. 
Samuel 8. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, J: 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 





BaLTIMORE, 
Soo eo evish, 11'B.M. Consul, Henry Tite 
Donald Mcllvain Dr. 3-H. MeCullon. 
: BOSTON. 
cecara ph mae | Bates gee: 
Franklin Dexter, Gait mie A. , H. B. M. Consul 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi 
cal examiners, and Ye ye — cot 1249, ke., can be had free of charge, on application at 
street, and of Agen 

"hoe of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the Sy Layee , as pe yy always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 

should any such arise} or otherw 
t Thirty awe are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 

of Policy. 


bareatier ¢ assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note ras 


edical Examiners attend pry at one o'clock, P. M., at 71 Wall Peper and at 

ofthe different Local Boards and es. All communications to be addressed hg wer 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 

jan 5 














THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Te oe COMPANY is ae to grant AssURANCES oN Lives, whether si 
vad Annuities, to p' Ls urchase Reversions,and to transact ail b = ingle or joint 


Thiel hecconnoteiie calculated ffom the most accurate data; and the C. 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands i 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by — Companies and their generally large expenditure can 
weeny segues to onlay na Of a elaine bitieiia en ts 
exact statement yassate ere nually pu e Co 
forwarded to all who may be interest 7 mpeny and 
Ofno other Life Assurance baw a Bay it be oe that it investsall its Funds i in Canada, 
and that it does not consequently te to the immense sum of money which ope year] 
sent out ofthe Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for Set in which [and t this is 
nearly a ed instance} neither Great Britain nor the neighbouri: ng States can fairly offer 


competition. 

Te pat parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to omens the payment of 
their premiums, this pany v will grant Policies payable at death fai rly representative of 
the value of such may have made, and it further purchase 

es for an le comthe after five or more full premiums have heen paid 


Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch ly di 

ri are year 
policy holders thus assured. yearly divided amongst the 
r feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 


ae 
7 TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 














To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
Withparticipation Profits Without participation of Profits 
Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly ; Quarter} Age. Annual | Hf. Y ly | Quarte 
° Premium.| Premium : Premium. - P Pre Some Prowinny 
Z2e0a/88 4 & 6. Zada|2 a|/ 2 8 
2 117 4 019 1 09 9 20 I19un 0 15 4 le ee 
2 2 an 11 10 Oll 2 114 7 017 8 © 9 Oo 
%» ss . 15 012 10 30 20 2 oh oe. © 10 6 
Bs) 216 7 18 li oM 9 35 26 4 t..9, 810» 1 





Tables of Rates, forms of proposal, and ali other{nformation may be obtained at the Head 








Office and Agencies. cthteien ve tf 
$8 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April 1850 : aia | 


business in which the risk of | Vic 


LANIBR HOUSE. 
BY LANIER AND SON. 


MACON, GEO, 
NEW YORE ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 
548 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 





— 





septid—; 
OR LI OOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC 
Ezra Nye.—This Steamshi depart with the Mails for Europe Positiy Cops. 
Wednesday, Jao. 2nd nd, at 12 chock, Mt , from her berth et the foot of Canal stieet '? & 


until for. 
nn aoe onl aan papers Hy pass throu —_ the Post Office. 
For freight or passage, having unequalled dati 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street, 


Positively no freight will be received on board afier Monday evening, F + af 
The Steauer ARCTIC will succeed the PACIFIC, and pon hen ot —_ 


HE ROYAL 'MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Ber Ber 
muda and St. Thomas on the 9th of January, 185], precisely at 12 o’clock. 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 


Price of Passage to Bermuda....6....0seeccecess-ceees O95 
Do do St. Thomas.ccccccccccccscosseseses 10 
There is a regular Mai] communication between St. Thomas and al! the West India 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. 
~ brary af will take freight. Apply to 
ec 





for eleg or comfort. 





E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway, 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betw: 
T Ky ad York and Liverpool, ~y and between Boston and Liverpool, calling at Hale 





lané and receive Mails and P 















Captains. Captains, 
Arabia.. OEMS. ccccaccencccocecocccegecs 
Africa... ASIB......65 Cc. H. -E. Jadkine 
Europa. ---E. G. N eseeeeed, Stone 
America. .-.N. Shannon | Canada... Wm. Harrison 
| Cambria........0.0..00¢ seeeceeseeeeds Leitch 
These vesse)s carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red on 
port. 
From 
AIR. occ rcccceccceres: - New York...... .... Wednesday....... 
America........ cocecocccccee MOBO. coccce « cece . Wednesday... ee cevcce —_ Fac 
FIG scvecccsvevecers wee.ssNew York....... 2. oanentag ove «+ -Jan. let. 1851 
Niagara....... eevee seeeBOBLON oseccevseccees Wednesday..... +++ Jan. 15th. 
ABB: «00 crcccccccccrce sees Now York.......4- +. Wednesday..........Jam. 20h, “ 
GRIER. 60090: 0290000 20000008 Boston... coves. Wednesday......... + Feb. i2th, “ 
AMIE. .cccccccccccsccccccce New York ......++s Wo eaneeday..+e0ereee Feb. 26m, “ 
t sreeeee BOSLON o0+..0ee+e00. Wednesday. ene ~ pa 
ae -»- New York..... wee Wednesday «...-seees Mar ch 26th, “ ~ 
Canada. -Boston..... Wednesday.........-April 9th 
Africa.. New York . Wednesday «April 23d.“ 
America -Boston .... -. Wednesday oie ril 30th, ‘* 
Asia ... New York.. .. Wednesday. vis seneee Api 7th, “ 


Passage in fret cabin from ag 2 York or Semen to Liverpool. .....++++0+0+120 
do insecond do do.. 
Preigt will be cetiget, “- for. be penses. 
‘ c on specie beyond an amount 
An An experonee’, surgeon on board 4 rarer 


seceseccoccescsecetO 


Newspapers must pass threugh the Post OFrFice. 
for freight or passage, apply to E. CURARD, Je Jn. 
French, German, and other foreign goods, received and b tt mmon 
goods. Through bills of lading are Rien’ in Havre to New } ork. i. as vi Bd 


After the Ist of April next, the rate of freight by th 
npeuoesete dee ben eg t, ght by the above steamers from Liverpool wil | 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 


ATLANTIC....... sad éeneneessdcesceesececcccasé soeeee-Capt. West, 
ncnsendiqetees+stagenste secccccersccccsecesoes Capt. NYC, 
BROTAGicccsccccnceceis cocdccccccccscccccesssescces ++. Capt. Luce, 
BATAIG 1 os cccdecccceccceccccccccccccese seeeeerseeecees Capt, Comstock. 
BREBREATIGC 00 0000 c0000000-ccccccecccece se seeseceeeeees, Capt. Grafton 


bese built by contract expressly for Government servi 
hes been mtn in “helr construction, as also in their En nes, to ensure strengt ‘and Upeet, 
and their | J for vy pasgengere are unequalled for elegance or comfort. 


ms oO! New York to Live 1, $130. 1} 

5 eee Fon From Liverpool to Rew Yor hae xclusive use of extra size 
= experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 
No berth can be secured until) paid for. 

From New York. 


Saturday......November... 
December. 


From Liverpoel 
















Saturday...... December...... 1a. 1950 

, . : Saturday ...... December..... 850 

y---.. December....28th, 1850 Saturday... uary ssatend ~~) 1851 
ne ae + »-8th, 1851 Saturday.. . -25th, 1] 

- January ..0.e..22d, 1851 | Saturday.. 

Wednesday. <February.......5tb, 1851 Saturday..... ] 
Wednesday...February.... ange 1351 Saturday...-.. 
Wednesday...March.. ..... .5th, 1851 Saturday...... M 


Wednesday... March........ 19th, 1851 
Vor freight or passage, *PPy an K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 


LEY & CO. Liverpooi. 
BRO ROBERTS & CO. 18 King’s Arms Yous be London. 


L. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard Montmartre, P 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, = he Jew 
elry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 


u f therein ressed. 
“i the first of Aj April next, the rate of freight by the above Steamers from TAverposl, 
uced. 


will be materially 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKEBTS. 


etors several Li Packets between New York and Liverpool! have 
‘> dy = their sting from eac —~ 2 on the im, ¢ 6th, Lith, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the the ships to viz— 
“Dastaine 


each other ines pon deg er, Pr 
From New Y: 
Constellation. seseeese.W, H. Allen,....July 11...Nov. T. «Mar. 1IJA ue Dee 20 A nm 
Fidelia.... serasvseeee X@MORsseverecesneen]@rennee oot 


Dbasteeslll Sept 1...Jan 1. 
Roscius...........00. Eldridge. RSaSSecanae tts cata + colbvccs cpbee looses DNcotesedipes nat 
Isaac Wright. -Marshall. g. 1.....Dec. 1... Apr. 1] ..0+6 -16...44. 

Water! ile catia vols. A a ee 
ts Oct 1, Feb 1..June 1 
i. assae 


ee I 
“ll 126.000 22B.ceseeeD8 
voe016 “Nov 1..Mar 1 - July! 
elias adeaaie ae Rans eveccee seeee A heron’ iets 


“Lowber...+s00e Oct. lees. “Feb. ' eee cerees Cpereees |) 











° > commpers seeee 








Montezuma......+...- 





West Point..........6F. P. ANOM. wee. ceeeeddeceseeesDdes eeeell]. 
OXfOrd.....0:00 oee++-GOOAMANBON, 060.062. 6- 16-0040 0+ 016.0006 216! “Dee 1..Apr 1. AU, 
Garrick...ccecereesee KE peecémcccccces ee ee ceBB] cocccle coccsboccccs 
Cambridge .......++4. Y.+ eeveee sNovil.. Mar cJuiy 11: ccc elSeccccootBe coccld 

These ships are all of the lar; class, and are commanded by men of charactor and ex. 
perience. cabin accom: ons are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, FH ty with every eee of the best kind. Punc- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool....se-ssseeseese-9100 
to New York .oc...ceccscevcees 


Agents for the ships Oxford, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelis 


Cambridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥ 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 


Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, ROBERT KERMIT oot ohn R. Skiddy 


TAYLOR & CO.’ Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, ster 
- — POFFORD TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 4TH OF EVERY MONT 
as) line of om ny will h fier be d of the Ay~ ~; ships, which will su 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named sigh Sod oth om from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th Portsmo” a 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 








Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Daye of Sailing frow 
H Mays, Septe, J 8\June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 28 
Devonshire, new, ovey, ay & t 8, Jan. une ‘eb. 
Northamberland, Md rad gt » * 4 July 13, Nov. 18, March 13 





Southampton, ne new, titer 


24 
June 8. Oct, 8, Feb. 8) “ 28, 28 
ctoria, j “24 “9, *" g4lAug 13, Dee. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson, ase a 8, .Nov. 8, Marché} ‘* 4 28, 2B 
Marg. Evans, P om ff m.....7 9 Sept. 13, Jan. Is, May 8 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec.8, April & * 8, 28 
Ame. Eagle, D “nag 24) oalOet. 13, F> is’ June 13 





These ships are all of the first clase, and are commanded by able and ex 
lors. Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are o} Sure. 
tion 
The ice of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and enere. oN either the co “2 ee ofthese packets are be 2 Feaponsible for we 
parce! kages, sent em, ess re; r 80 for. 
ply . ee OHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 
iuly 18 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London 


PACKETS FOR HAVRB. 


QeCoND LINE.—The following ships wili eave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork on the 
let of each month, as follows :— 








New York. Havre. 
ST. DENIS $s Mays. seeeececeee ie Gobrenry, 
Follansbee, master. Bt MAY. ...--cecensere 

oS = tember. ++. 16th October, ~~ 
ST. . st February... arc! 
Everleigh, master. } tat June "te 6th July, 
et October 16th November, 

BALTIMORE, 1st March.. 16th April, 
Conn, master. Ist July 16th A 

Ist Novemb: an 
WILLIAM TELL, new. IstApril ..... 16th M 
Willard, master. Ist August .....e0000 ) 16th Bees a, 

lst December. 288 6th Jani 


They are all first class aw York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for 4 
comfort and con an by men of experience in th’ 
trade. The price of ‘is $100 without pas or! or liquors. 

frases bers willbe orwarded rom any ch orga, but Gees actuall¥ 

BOYD & HINCKEN, A 
— ~< aa Walle 


W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, ; 











OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 


~~ 


